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ADDRESS. i different from that of most other great 
Weare sure that our long-tried and valued London friends | ™€"s who were only subjects. He had been in 
will be startled to see that the «« London” Lrrerany Ga-|80Me measure placed in the situation of an ab- 
zerrx is no more, and rejoiced to find it is only a change | solute sovereign. He not only held the military ; 
ofname, and not a decease. Owing to recent alterations | Command, but directed, with more power than | Mr. Billers, the chief at Patna, he asks him to 
in the system regulating periodical publications, it is no | is enjoyed by most sovereign princes, the civil, | procure for him five or six pounds of the purest 
longer necessary for us to publish the Gazette in two | financial, and political measures that emanate | opium that could be got: * As this medicine,” 
forma ~ the one as ‘‘ the London L. G.,” for London con-| from supreme authority. He not only executed, | continues he, ‘ is entirely for my own use, and 
sumption and booksellers’ and newsmen’s packages; and | hut planned, and was the source as well as the |I find great difficulty in procuring any other 
the other as «The Literary Gazette,” for circulation by | instrument of action. He had to answer for |than what has been adulterated, I depend on 
post throughout the British empire and foreign parts.| wars undertaken, treaties made and broken,| your judgment in purchasing some that is 
We have therefore dropped the distinction, and, with a! and severities exercised. He was not so much perfectly good and genuine.’ When he first 
singieness of title, as we have always hada singleness of /+, ihe situation of a Marlborough or a Wel-| went to France, we have seen that he had been 


— the advancement of English literature, science, | li = > : ; ‘ollowi ge : eis ra " e 
and arts—shall continue our labours with undiminished | ington, receiving certain orders, and following | able in some measure to reduce the quantity 
zal. Without abandoning the city, we throw ourselves | his judgment in executing them, as of a sove- | which he had been in the habit of using during 
upon the country; and we hope, that though the worthy | reign prince —a Frederic, a Bonaparte, an | his previous illness. In November 1774, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has endeavoured to fix other | Alexander, who could act with nearly despotic | in Berkeley Square, he had a violent return of 
journals at 1530 superficial inches, our readers will be | authority in the execution of their designs. | his complaint. On the 2Ist and 22d; he en- 





increasing quantities. He had been driven to 
the use of this drug when first in India, and, 
probably, had never abandoned it, as a few 
days after his last return to Bengal, writing to 


content to find that the Literary Gazette has not one| They, privileged by their rank, could only be|dured extreme agony, and had recourse, for 
superficial inch. 


called upon to answer at the tribunal of pos- | relief, to powerful doses of laudanum. Though 
terity. But, from his situation, a private man, |he had perfect command of his faculties, he 
a subject, and the servant of a trading com-' testified much impatience-under his sufferings. 
pany, his accusers blended together his dif-|It is probable that the excessive acuteness of 
ferent characters. There is always something, | the paroxysms of pain, arising from the gall. 
in the slightest accusation of delinquency in | stones, combined with the effects of the me- 
pecuniary matters, which is revolting to a|dicine which he had used, acting on his feverish 
generous mind. This his enemies saw, and |irritability, led to the melancholy event which 
attempted to fix on the most liberal of men;|ensued. ‘The feelings of disappointed hope, 
trusting that, however complete the justifica- | and wounded dignity, which had long haunted 
tion, some taint of the accusation would re- oe haughty soul, were but little calculated to 
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We are often oddly situated with regard to 

important publications, in this respect, that, the 

more valuable they are, the less do they fur- 

nish materials of a sort to enable us to offer a 





main. It was not enough to him that he had | soothe him at such a moment. He expired on 


good account of them, and render them the 
justice due to their merits. In the present in- 
stance, we are peculiarly placed in those circum- 
stances. Here is a biography, in three octavo 
volumes, of one of the most extraordinary men 
who belong to English history —a biography, 
the particulars of which largely affect the esta- 
blishment of an empire, unprecedented in all its 
relations and bearings by any thing that ever 
occurred in the world before ; and yet the nar- 
rative is so continuous, closely woven, and ex- 
tended, that we cannot by possibility give even 
a faint idea of it. The largest of our quarterly 
reviews will be puzzled to perform this task ; 
and what can our little sheet, devoted to so 
many passing vbjects, achieve? All we can 
say is, that the work, happily, belongs to that 
standard order which must secure it general 
attention ; and a niche in every library. It 
developes the policy, and relates the events, 
by which a distant people—a number of races, 
varying in complexion and religion—Hindns, 
Buddhists, Mahommedans, worshippers of the 
Llama, &c. &c. &c., have become dependent 
on a small island—uncounted millions, a large 
proportion of the earth’s ancient quarter, Asia, 
have been made the subjects of a minute spot 
in Europe! It is a wonderful story ; and even 
now that we see it realised, we can hardly be- 
lieve that it actually exists. But the contem- 
tion is too great for our page, and we must 
ve it to be studied from this excellent work. 
Meanwhile we beg to extract, asa brief example, 
—_— of the remarks which refer to its hero. 
, * Few men have ever endured so severe and 
Plercing a scrutiny into all their words and 
scious; and his situation has, in one respect, 





been acquitted and applauded; he brooded 
over the indignity of having been accused. 
Nor was the public ingratitude, from which he 
suffered, the less grievous, that it was common 
to him with the great men of every age; 
although, proudly conscious of his own in- 
tegrity, and of the solid glory of his achieve- 
ments and labours, he felt that he could 
trust his fame to distant countries and future 
times. ” ag ” ? 

“ Though the ministers of the company 
which he had so nobly served had requited his 
services with persecution and ingratitude, the 
injury that most deeply wounds the most ge- 
nerous spirit, he had many sources of happiness 
around him. He was happy in his family; he 
had a numerous circle of friends warmly at- 
tached to him; he had a princely fortune, and 
generosity to use it. He enjoyed a reputation 
of the highest class as a soldier and a states- 
man. His political influence was considerable ; 
he was still little beyond the middle period of 
active life. But his residence in India, and 
the fatigues, mental and bodily, which he had 
undergone there, had long since ruined his 
constitution. He suffered from a derangement 
of the liver, the fatal disease of warm coun- 
tries, which exposed him to frequent and vio- 
lent attacks of bile. But, above all, he had 
been subject to excruciating attacks of pain 
from gall-stones, attended with severe spasms, 
both before he left India and since his return. 
To moderate these, he had long called in the 
dangerous aid of opium; a remedy which, 
while it alleviates the present suffering, is 
generally followed by corresponding depression 
of spirits, and requires to be used in constantly 





the 22d of November, soon after he had com- 
pleted his forty-ninth year, and was buried in 
his native parish of Moreton-Say. Lord Clive 
was one of those extraordinary men who give a 


|character to the period and country in which 


they live. His name cannot be erased from 
the history of India, nor from that of Britain. 
Born in the rank of a private gentleman, and 
launched out early in life into the wide sea of 
Indian adventure, he soon far outstripped all his 
competitors in the race of fortune and fame. 
He was trained in the best of schools, a state 
of danger, of suffering, and activity. He could 
not be said to have any master in the art of 
war; he was, to adopt the language of the 
great Chatham, ‘ a heaven-born general ;’ and 
it was by the boldness and novelty of his mea- 
sures, the impetuosity of his onset, and the 
imperturbable obstinacy of his defence, that he 
confounded his enemies, and changed the hesi- 
tating troops under his command into a band 
of heroes. He left nothing to chance: he 
foresaw and provided for every thing. Victory 
seemed to attend him wherever he turned, and 
no enterprise was too arduous where he was 
the leader. The same success and the same 
renown which distinguished him in the Car- 
natic attended him in Bengal. From the date 
of the battle of Plassey, his reputation in that 
country was established; and all his nego- 
ciations with the native princes were from that 
day forward concluded more by the influence 
of his great name than by the energy of his 
determined character. But impetuous and 
ardent as was the tone of his mind, it is a 
remarkable part of his praise, that he never 
suffered it to forsake the control of mode- 
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ration ; that he was always able to check and 
restrain it, and, with a keen and cool glance, 
to draw the line between the romantic and the 
useful, between the dictates of an intoxicating 
success and that grand, but practicable, scheme 
of conquest and pelicy, which could give 
security and permanence to what had been 
achieved. After he had subdued the rich pro- 
vinees of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and had 
leeome, in fact, the arbiter of India, a wide 
scope was opened for his ambition. He was 
strongly urged by the Emperor of Hindostan 
to march to Delhi, to restore him to the capital 
and throne of his ancestors. No project could 
he more alluring to a bold and ambitious man 
like Clive ; and he saw and acknowledged that 
it was perfectly within his power. But it was 
anticipating the events of forty years. His 
well-regulated mind perceived that, great and 
flattering as was the glory of such a transaction, 
and high as it would raise his name, it would 
he contrary to sound policy and hurtful to his 
country. In the very midst of his career of 
victory he took every occasion to inculcate 
moderation. He pointed out that Bengal and 
its dependent provinces we were able to govern, 
and could defend by a small well-disciplined 
army, leaving a surplus revenue such as hardly 
any other country on earth could yield; but 
that the moment we passed its frontiers and 
engaged in the contests of the native princes, 
our very success would be ruinous to our 
finances; and our armies and other establish. 
ments, which must be indefinitely enlarged, 
would more than swallow up all the produce 
both of our revenne and our trade. Succeeding 
events have strikingly confirmed the dictates of 
his foresight. Those who would lessen his 
fame, by representing him as victorious only 
over Indian armies, forget that he had the 
same success against the French and the 
Dutch, perhaps at that time the two most 
enlightened and bravest nations in Europe. 
But it was not at the head of armies alone 
that his talents were conspicuous. He was a 
remarkable man in all the circumstances of life. 
The truth is, that he always carried about 
with him the instrument of his success,—a 
fearless mind, acting on a sober and dispas- 
sionate view of human character, and directed 
to its object with undoubting confidence and 
unflinching resolution. Aided by his coun- 
trymen and by European discipline, he had 
performed much in the field against native 
armies. But his success was the same when 
he stood almost single against his countrymen, 
and against the soldiers whom he had led to 
victory. On his last return to Bengal, he 
found a whole settlement, from the chiefs and 
leading men down to the last-imported boy, 
combining to thwart and oppose him. The 
governor, the council, the heads of factories, 
the leading men in the civil service, were all 
hostile. Even of the few who had accompanied 
him as auxiliaries to the East, some tottered. 
The strongest of human motives, the love of 
power, the love of reputation, the love of 
money, were enlisted against him. But he 
had come determined to perform a great and 
arduous duty to his country, or to die in the 
exertion. So he often expresses himself. And 
though opposed by those who should have aided 
him, he commenced the odious and invidious 
work of reform, guided by perfect justice, but 
with undeviating firmness, and himself exhi- 
biting the most conspicuous proofs of disin- 
terestedness and devotion to his trust. In the 
course of eighteen months, by the use of un- 
willing and hostile instruments, supported by 





his own powerful genius, which spread a secret, 


awe around him, he subdued the civil com-| was wearied with her or her gnests, or desired 
bination which had threatened to obstruct all|to renovate her mind for society by the occa. 
the measures of government, and to confirm sional cordial of solitude. Catherine was en. 
and increase the evil effect of the vicious|chanted with this display of affection, She 
system that had previously prevailed, so de-| had expected to find her aunt a woman of the 
structive to the internal peace of the country, | world, resembling marble not only in its polish, 
and to the beneficial management of its civil, | but its coldness. The polish, indeed, was there, 
its mereantile, and financial concerns.* The} but a desire of pleasing and of being pleased 
ae ur yon — os iy oy my oy —— to ie in se playful -. — 
in the bold front with which he met the de-| beamed so kindly on her, incompatible with 
mands of the army in mutiny. He did not the haughtiness of rank in which she had ima. 
seek to appease them by artful concessions, by, gined Lady Darley would intrench herself. 
holding out hopes that, at a future time, their| Neither had her waking visions portrayed 
claims might be listened to. He came attended | her aunt as possessing so lovely or so youthful 
by a firm sense of right, an invincible mind, |@ person. Independently of the accessories of 
and by the lustre of his life of glory. He spoke; the toilette, Lady Darley was, in fact, in ex. 
to them only of duty and of submission; and} cellent preservation. Her life had been che. 
. y aimee arg | 
he did not speak in vain. He punished the| quered by as few cares as ever fall to the lot of 
guilty; he pardoned those who had been! humanity; consequently, time had touched her 
misled. He may be said to have ag arp Physical circumstances had aided the 
over the very engine of his own fame. Had a) effect of moral felicities; an excellent consti. 
sceptic desired an irrefragable proof of the in- | tution had been unimpaired by the attacks of 
fluence of individual superiority of mind, he | disease; a temper of imperturbable equanimity 
could have devised none more decisive than|had preserved the smoothness of her brow; 
those two instances in the life of this illustrious —_ the gratification of her ambition, in all it 
man. It was an almost necessary consequence | had ever coveted, had guarded the dimples that 
of the ardour of his temperament, that he was/surrounded her mouth from that fatal meta- 
impatient of opposition. The measures of his | morphosis 7° which So beauties are ee 
government were, in general, all his own. He} ject—wrinkles. The first evening, as Lady 
did not brook interference ; and the ascendency | ined had promised, was spent ——— in 
which he gained over all about him seldom ex. | her boudoir, — in the fitting up of which, con. 
posed him to it. In such cases he was often, | summate taste had aided the expenditure of 
not merely resolute, but stern. He had, ina | lavish magnificence. In ministering to the gra- 
remarkable degree, what is an uniform at-| tification of the senses, the intellect had not 
tendant on successful talent, the faculty of| been forgotten. Small but beautifully embel- 
rca — nine a of — — be sagsine of _ ee 
uring his whole career, his friends were the y “Cases 5 pares) 

most eminent men in the country, or within / little musical instruments invited the touch and 
his reach ; and what is an honourable distinc- | exercised the skill of those delighting in ‘ the 
tion, and throws a strong light on his character, | Concord of sweet sounds.’ Catherine was en- 
they will be found to be the most distinguished, | tranced as Lady Darley touched the cords of 
not only for abilities, but for virtue.” \a i harp, or awakened for a the 

= = ~ | pealing notes of an accordion. There was no 
The Three Eras of Woman’s Life. By Eliza- | appearance of display on the part of her lady- 
beth Elton Smith. 3 vols. 12mo. She did not profess to have much know- 
1836. Bentley. 











London, | ship. : 
ledge of music generally, but she had sufficient 
Tue girl, the wife, and the mother: such are | €ar, she said, to gratify her niece's curiosity 
the three eventful epochs that our present| With regard to the powers of various instru. 


author has undertaken to delineate ; and with| ments. If Catherine wished to amuse herself 
equal truth, delicacy, and feeling, has she| With any of them, she had only to direct that 
drawn her pictures. A high-wrought morality, | they should be carried to her own apart. 
whose basis is in religion, gives its tone to the; ment. Every thing which she imagined could 
whole, and the heroine shews how “ divine a| afford her gratification, was at her disposal. 
thing a woman may be made by affection, in-| Catherine not only spoke, but looked her gra- 
tellect, and principle.’” The characters are well{tiude, and Lady Darley’s countenance ex- 
developed in an interesting story —though the| pressed the delight she felt with every new 
dialogues are sometimes over long, or rather point of view in which circumstances led her 
the individual speeches in them are. Wee shall | niece to exhibit herself. And Lady Darley was 
give a fair idea of the lighter portion by the} critic no less anxious than accomplished. 
first meeting between the débutante and her| No theatrical manager ever sat in judgment on 
aunt: — the capabilities of a new actress with greater 
Lady Darley’s welcome of her niece was|coolness and a more unprejudiced judgment 
more than cordial—it was affectionate. She|than Lady Darley examined every gesture, 
recognised, with tears, the striking resemblance | look, and tone of Miss Vernon on this 4 
which Catherine bore to her father; spoke of|morable evening. Happy the actress oe! 
him with all the fondness with which an only whom the results were equally — * 
sister may be supposed to regard the memory |‘ So, Mr. Revely has only one chi o 
of a most beloved brother ; assured Catherine | daughter ?’ said Lady Darley, = they 
of her sincere desire to contribute to her happi- | versed of Catherine's past lite. W -_ nord 
ness and welfare in every possible way; told name?’ * Rachel.’ * Rachel t Just the — 
her she had given orders to be denied to all the | for people of their caste! Imight —e 
world, that they might have a day to them-|it- I see her eactly. Rather tall, —" 
selves to get acquainted with each other; and} square; thin lips, sallow a ae Pe 
installed her in the possession of an elegant thin, black hair, plainly braided ;—is a 
suite of apartments, in whieh, Lady Darley told|4 likeness?” *‘ No, my dear — y om 
her, she was to intrench herself whenever she| Wrong,” said Catherine, with a smile ; r4 the 
| petite figure, the gracefulness of whie' ‘ 
* « It is painful to perceive that a writer so intelligent, | plainest and most unbecoming attire in the 
so industrious, and so anxious to be impartial], as Mr. Mill, world cannot conceal. Pale, but not sallow,— 


should hat, i veral i - ° ; 
be unjust prejudices ageinst Lord Clive”? "| g fair cheek, blushing with the least excite 
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ment; dark gray eyes, glancing timidly 
through long black lashes; profuse dark hair, 
that will curl in her own despite; a beau- 
tifal, but rather full mouth ; the finest teeth 
imaginable ; and a voice, scarcely louder than 
a whisper, but as sweet as the * cuckoo’s 
note”? * Poor thing!—What an assemblage 
of good gifts to be veiled under the gloomy 
bigotry of such a society as is to be found at 
Golding Magna! Has the little girl a lover ?— 
or is the sentiment of love altogether too pro- 
fane to be admitted within the precincts of the 
rectory 2” * Mr. Revely sees so few young 
men.’ said Catherine, evasively. ‘* But he has 
acurate, has he not ?~—Curates are personages 
in provincial towns.” * He has — Mr. Fulton,’ 
replied Catherine ; and she hklushed,— the 


slightest possible blush,—as she mentioned his | 


name, Slight as it was, it did not escape 
lady Darley. * The first page of my niece's 
romance !” thought she. * And is Mr. Fulton 
a lover of Miss Revely’s? Perhaps he is an 
old mans; I believe many curates are old, 
though that is a class of persons of whom, of 
course, I know little.’ No, he is quite 
young, and, moreover, handsome,’ said Ca- 
therine, composedly. ‘ And how is it that he 
and the little Rachel have escaped falling in 
love,as it is called? Was the lady indifferent, 
or the gentleman unattainable?’ ‘I should 
not be surprised if they were to marry some 
time or other,’ replied Catherine. ‘ You being 
absent,’ said Lady Darley, significantly. ‘Am 
I to hear the history of the prémices de votre 
ceur 2’ *T have none to tell,’ answered Ca- 
therine, with an air of veracity not to be mis- 
taken. ‘The person to whom you allude 
wnderstood me too well to attempt to soften 
my flinty heart. No people in the world could 
he better suited to each other than he and my 
cousin Rachel.’ * Good :—with your personal 
advantages and the blood of the Vernons to 
hoot, a clergyman, at least, would be but an 
indifferent alliance for you,—and a curate !— 

* Who may he call’d the yeoman of the church, 

That sweai ing does his work, and drudges on, 

While lives the hopeful rector at his ease.’ 
No, my dear, I hope better things for you. 
Apropos, how old are you ?” * Almost twenty.’ 
‘Is it possible? I never saw a younger- 
looking person: between us, you know, flat- 
tery would be ridiculous. However, there is 
no necessity for letting the fact transpire. 
Highteen, even, is not juvenile enough for 
your looks. ‘That is an advantage which we 
blondes possess.’ *” 

The contrast to Catherine, Lady Sophia, is 
drawn with much power, though with occa- 
sional exaggeration; and there is now and 
then a little affectation of finery below a really 
clever person: but the book, as a whole, is far 
above the ordinary run; and we most cordially 
commend it to our female readers — not at all, 
however, meaning to confine it solely to them. 





A Residence at ( ‘onstantinople, during a Period 
ineluding the Commencement, Progress, and 
Termination of the Greek and Turkish Re- 
volutions. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. &e. 


2 vols. 8vo. 

Davis. 
A PORTRAIT of the estimable author of this 
work is prefixed to the first volume; and, where 
the countenance is an index to the mind, gives 
promise of the benevolence and integrity with 
whieh the task of recording what the traveller 
has observed is performed. Our readers, how- 
‘ver, are already acquainted with the ability 
and excellent qualities of Dr. Walsh in various 
walks of literature, aud are, doubtless, prepared 


London, 1836. Westley and 








to find here, as they will find, a very pleasant 
and a very instructive production. 

Dr. Walsh, in 1820, went as chaplain to the 
British embassy, Lord Strangford’s, to the 
Porte ; and, after a lapse of years, returned 
again to Constantinople, which, he says, ‘* Gave 
me an opportunity of seeing the East under 
different aspects ; its quiescent state before the 
revolutionary struggle began — the agitation 
which ensued during its progress—and the al- 
terations which took place when it was finally 
past. These were opportunities which, as far 
as I know, have not been enjoyed by any other 
writer. In looking over the mass of informa- 
tion I had collected and written, I found that 
much of it had been anticipated in the pub- 
lications of more competent travellers; much 
appeared to have become obsolete, and much 
had been already published in various ways by 
myself. In making a selection from what re- 
mained, I endeavoured to use what was not 
liable to those objections, retaining only as 
much more as was required to preserve the 
continuity of events.” 

His travels in Greece, which occupy half 
Vol. I., ave deeply interesting ; and the learn- 
ing with which he illustrates the antiquities of 
that country, worthy of a very high encomium. 
We then come to the Turkish capital ; and the 
variety of views there presented to us occupy 
the attention very pleasantly to the conclusion. 
Of their merits we shall endeavour to afford 
some idea by a modern picture of a sublime 
audience. 

“At the top of the street was the Babi 
Hummayoun, or Sublime Porte, the first en- 
trance to the Seraglio. Here was a character- 
istic sight. The piles of human faces which I 
had seen a short time before were all trampled 
to the level of the ground. A few of the 
largest, however, seemed as if reserved for this 
occasion. On each side of the gate were niches 
in the wall, and in one of these some boys were 
amusing themselves. I had the curiosity to 
look, as usual, for some trait of national man- 
ners, which is seen even in the sports of child- 
ren ; and I found it. They had got half-a-dozen 
of these mutilated heads, which they were ba- 
lancing on their toes, and knocking one off 
with another: they were absorbed in their 
gaine, and no one took any notice of them. 
Having entered the gate, we found ourselves 
in a large, oblong, irregular area, like Smith- 
field, with mean houses on each side: one of 
them was the Taraphannay, or royal mint, 
which I wished to see. I stood a moment at 
the door, when an Armenian superintendent, 
who sat upon a cushion ina corner close beside, 
got up, and, taking me kindly by the hand as 
he would a child, he led me through the esta- 
blishment, which did not differ much from a 
similar one in Europe, except that the work- 
men sat cross-legged on the ground at their 
several presses. We stopped at every press 
where there was a change of die; and my con- 
ductor, with great urbanity, first pointed out 
to me the process, and presented me with a 
specimen of every coin. There were about 
thirty men employed, exceedingly busy, making 
up piasters for an exhibition which was after. 
wards presented to us. Beside the mint is a 
platanus, which rivals that at Buyukderé, and 
whose age is less problematical. The Turks 
plant a tree of this kind to commemorate a 
birth, as they do a cypress to record a death in 
their family. Mahomet II., when his son 
Bajazet was born, followed this usage; and 
tradition says that this tree in the first court 
of the Seraglio was the one he planted on that 
occasion, It is blasted at the top, and greatly 





decayed in the branches, but the trunk yet 
remains alive. ~ I measured it a few feet from 
the ground, and I found its circumference fifty 
feet. If this be Mahomet's tree, planted after 
the taking of Constantinople, it must now be 
about three hundred and sixty years old; a 
much more probable period than that assigned 
for the duration of others, It has all the ap. 
pearance of extreme old age, and that {t had 
attained the utmost limits of vegetable life. 
We advanced through the first court, among a 
crowd of people, to the second gate, where we 
dismounted and left our horses. Having pass- 
ed this, we found ourselves in a kind of cham- 
ber, called Kapi-arasi, because it lies between 
two gates, which form the entrance to it from 
each court. Here the implements of punish- 
ment are hung up: on one side is the apart- 
ment of the chief executioner ; and, in effect, 
two public functionaries of that class were 
pointed to me among the company we found 
waiting to receive us. If the legate be only a 
chargé d'affaires, he is kept standing here; but 
as his excellency was ambassador extraordinary, 
we were not left in the common passage, but 

rought into a cell like a turnkey’s lodge, at 
one side of the gate, where we were again 
treated with coffee and pipes. Having been 
kept here about half an hour, we were told to 
advance, and proceeded up the second court of 
the Seraglio. This is nearly as large, and of 
the same shape as the first, but is distinguished 
by rows of trees, and is therefore called the 
Garden. On one side are ranges of kitchens ; 
on the other is the Divan, with its appendages; 
and at the upper end is the grand entrance to 
the Harem. As it is the ridiculous and osten- 
tatious policy of this people to display all the 
most imposing details of government to foreign 
ministers, that they may be impressed with the 
power and resources of the Porte, they gene- 
rally fix an audience on a day when the janis. 
saries, or other troops, receive their pay. This 
was the day for the janissaries, and they were 
all assembled in the court for that purpose, ex. 
hibiting a motley group of boys and old men, 
without any settled uniform except the large, 
greasy, very awkward felt hat, or bonnet, which 
I described before. It is so ungainly, that it is 
continually falling off. The colonels are also 
distinguished by most extraordinary helmets, 
which are so tall and top-heavy, that they are 
sometimes obliged to keep them on their heads 
with both hands: indeed, every covering for 
the head among the Turks seems remarkably 
ill-adapted to convenience. The turban, in its 
hest state, is unmanageable ; and some resem. 
ble woolsacks, constantly balanced on the head 
like milk-pails. The first thing displayed was 
the ceremony of running for pilaff. Porringers 
of rice and milk were laid down in different 
parts of the court, and at the signal the janis- 
saries started for them: whoever seized them 
first, kept them ; so sometimes they scrambled, 
and daubed, and smeared each other with great 
gravity. ‘Through the confusion of this child- 
ish absurdity we were marshalled into the 
Divan. This celebrated place, where all the 
affairs of state are transacted, as in our eabi- 
nets, is called a Divan, from the cushion-seats 
which run in continuity all round it. It con- 
sists of two apartments, formed by domes, and 
separated by a partition richly carved and gilt, 
which is only breast-high: ‘The apartment on 
the left is the place where the great officers of 
state hold their discussions ; that on the right, 
which communicates with it by a door, is ap« 
pointed for inferior officers, and is like a guards 
room, but finer. There is no great appearanes 
of mysterious secrecy here, as the door of 
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entrance opens directly on a piazza, which forms 
part of the common court-yard of the Seraglio; 
and on the left hand is also a door, which leads 
into a coffee-house, which appears to be open 
to every person. In the middle, and opposite 
the door of entrance, sat the grand vizir, 
dressed in robes of white satin, with a conical 
turban of snow-white muslin, marked with a 
broad band of gold. Immediately over his head 
was a semicircular little gallery, about the size 
of half a hogshead, projecting from the wall, 
formed of very close gilded bars, through which 
a person inside might hear and see, but could 
not himself be seen. Here the sultan some- 
times places himself while the divan is sitting, 
or on other occasions ; and it gave to this en- 
closure of despotism the appearance of the Ear 
of Dionysius. I looked up with a furtive 
glance more than once, and at length caught 
the gleam of an eye through the small aperture 
in the lattice-work ; which, no doubt, was that 
of the sultan. On the right hand of the vizir 
sat, at an humble distance, the capitan pasha, 
dressed in green satin robes, with a turban si- 
milar to that of the vizir. The vizir was an 
old and feeble man, with dark eyes, and a mild 
but stupid countenance ; the pasha was much 
the same, but not so gentle-looking. ‘The one 
‘was commander of the armies, and the other, 
of the fleets of the Turkish empire ; and both 
looked but little qualified for their offices at 
this critical moment. The pasha’s name is 
Delhi Abdalla. Delhi means mad, and was 
given to him from his extraordinary manners. 
He had been a boatman on the Bosphorus, and 
attracted the notice of the sultan, while rowing 
in his barge on an aquatic excursion, by a cer- 
tain rude humour, and a habit of shouting 
when he speaks, and swearing strange oaths, 
to which he is much addicted. For these qua- 


lities, though so illiterate that he knows not 
how to write, he was raised to command the 
fleet, and to the personal favour of his master. 
On the other hand of the vizir sat two judges 
of the empire, one for Roumelia, the European, 
and the other for Natolia, the Asiatic portion 


of the empire. They were dressed in dingy 
green robes, and were very emaciated and 
teeble ; particularly one of them, who, I think, 
was the most imbecile-looking man I ever saw. 
On the adjoining side sat two officers of the 
treasury, dressed in red robes. These six men 
were remarkably old ; and the first impression 
they made was that of surprise, how they could 
have possibly kept on their heads in such a 
place for so many years! The ambassador 
and his suite were all crammed into a kind of 
recess at one side of the room, and no more 
notice taken of them than of any crowd of 
people in a public court; and yet a mark of 
distinction was shewn, which, it is said, never 
was permitted to any ambassador before. Some- 
times when a minister is tired standing here, 
& joint-stool is brought for him alone to sit 
down and rest himself. This was not done on 
the present occasion; so he sat down on the 
divan, and, by special favour, was not made to 
rise up again. I assure you this fact was one 
of public notice, as an extraordinary occurrence 
in Turkish courtesy, and a mark of singular 
and distinguished favour to the British ambas- 
sador: for the rest, nos turba fuimus, we were 
the mob, and we dared not sit if we were fainting. 
It is on this occasion that the Turks delight to 
shew what they think will strike Europeans, 
and to do it as if it were an ordinary thing, 
and at which they did not know we were pre- 
sent. The first display was a lawsuit before 
the»vizir. A number of persons entered in 
different-coloured robes, holding in their hands 


papers like lawyers’ briefs. These ranged 
themselves on each side the vizir, so as to 
make a lane from the door to his seat. One 
of them stated something from his paper, which 
was answered by one of the other party. The 
vizir made his decree, and the lawsuit was de- 
cided in fifteen minutes. Another of the same 
kind followed, which lasted about as long ; 
and neither of the judges, though just beside, 
seemed to be concerned or consulted on the 
occasion. 





It was certainly a very simple and| 


amused. Whoever could catch a purse in this 
way, was entitled to a few paras in his pay 
more than his comrades. After this most te. 
dious and childish ceremony had lasted three 
hours, we were at length given to understand, 
as you have often heard it said, that after being 
fed, clothed, and washed, and made fit to be 


|seen, we should be admitted into the presence 


of his sublimity. In fact, such an intimation 
was conveyed, though not precisely in the words 
usually reported; and we went through the 


very summary process; and I wish it was| ceremony accordingly. When the order was 
adopted in other places. After this followed) given for food to be brought, we were all 
the payment of the troops. Men began to| crowded together, vizir, ambassador, secretaries, 
bring in leathern purses of money, and pile} dragomans, merchants, and janissaries, in the 
them on the floor, till they made two large} divan; and, with some difficulty, four attend. 
heaps, four feet high, and ten long, exactly the| ants made their way with four tripod stands, 
shape and size of clamps made over potatoes| which they set in different parts of the room. 
buried for winter, and two smaller ones ; each! On them were placed four large round metal 
purse contained four hundred and sixty piastres ; | trays, like circular tea-trays, but not japanned, 
and the heaps all together, six millions and aj One of these was placed before the vizir, who 
half, or about two hundred thousand pounds, in} invited the ambassador to eat ; another before 
thirty thousand purses, for six months’ pay for| the capitan pasha, who invited the principal 
all the janissaries in Constantinople. When| secretary and the Prussian envoy. At one 
the piles were finished, which took more than| side was placed the third, before the bostangee 
an hour, the vizir sent a sealed paper, wrapped | bashi, I think, who invited the oriental secre. 
in muslin, by a messenger, to the sultan, stating | tary, with some members of the Levant com. 
that the money was there, and desiring to know| pany ; at the other, a fourth was placed before 
what was his pleasure to do with it. This!the chouash bashi, who invited the chaplain 


letter also contained, I was informed, by way 
of postscript, that some infidel ambassador had 
come there, and was waiting to know his com- 
mands. It is part of that absurd assumption 
of superiority which these people arrogate, to 
pretend ignorance or indifference on these occa- 
sions. Though this audience had been carefully 
arranged beforehand, and was the subject of 
public notoriety, every thing in our reception 
seemed to indicate that the grand vizir and his 
master knew nothing about us; and we were 
treated as casual visitors, brought there by ca- 
riosity, which the courtesy of the Turks allowed 
us to gratify, by looking on at what was going 
forward. In sealing this letter with red wax, 
he used no candle, or any other process that I 
could see, to dissolve it, so as to make it sus- 
ceptible of an impression, though he impressed 


of the embassy, with the other officers. The 
chouash bashi is the head of the corps of cou- 
riers, and the bostangee bashi is the head of 
the corps of gardeners, both officers of high 
rank in the seraglio. Round these tables we 
all stood, two or three deep, and helped our. 
selves by thrusting our hands over the shoulders 
of those before us, and scrambling on the table 
| for what we could feel. It was my misfortune 
'to be in front, next the chouash bashi, and I 
received the dripping of all the sauces that 
passed over me on my lustre gown. Our en- 
tertainment consisted of eleven large dishes, 
served up in succession; and those at all the 
tables were the same. First, a cauldron of 
pease-soup ; second, broiled fish ; third, a kind 
of mutton-haricot ; fourth, sweet-balls ; fifth, 
‘roast fowl; sixth, large sweet pudding, covered 





asealonit. After about another hour’s tedious; with paste ; seventh, mutton roasted to rags; 
delay, the return of the messenger was an-) eighth, boiled fowl, almost raw ; ninth, forced. 
nounced by the attendants striking an iron-| meat in a mass; tenth, stewed apples, floating 
shod pole against the pavement, as they ad-|in sauce, with cups of youart, or sour milk, 
vanced to the divan. The vizir immediately | placed round the dish ; eleventh, pilaff of rice, 
rose, and proceeded to’the door to meet the! with which all entertainments end in Turkey, 
sacred packet, which was as large as a volume! and a large bowl of sherbet, extremely mawkish, 
of maps, and enveloped in a muslin case.,|to wash it down. To eat all this we had large 
Having received it, he retired to his place ; ' wooden spoons, the bowls of which were circu- 
he applied it first to his forehead, then to his| lar, and almost the size of a saucer. What we 
lips, and then opened it with great form. The! could not eat with a spoon we tore with our 
seals, which were appended by red tape, and fingers. When a man wanted a bit of fowl, 
seemed of red wax, he carefully took off, kissed,|he took it up by the leg, and holding it out, 
and put in his bosom. Having announced the! his neighbour took the other leg or wing, and 


contents, several persons came in and took the 
bags by tens, laying them in heaps at the door ; 
and from thence they were distributed by the 
colonels of different regiments, who formed a 
lane at the entrance with their high caps. 
When each of these received the last bag due 
to him, he wiped up the dust with the sleeve 
of his robe, and, bending on one knee towards 
the divan, as the sacred throne of the omni- 
potent sultan, he humbly applied the dusty 
robe to his forehead. The bags were then laid 
separately on the flags in front of the divan. 
At a considerable distance stood a large detach- 
ment from each regiment, with one leg before 
the other, waiting for ‘ one, two, three, and 
away,’ like boys playing prison-bars ; the word 
was given, when they all rushed forward to 
seize the purses as they did the pilaff, tumbling 





one over another in great confusion, and equally 


iso tugged it asunder. In every dish which 
| came on the table, the chouash bashi thought 
|it necessary to make the first hole with his 
‘dirty hands. His example was followed by 
every one of the crowd within reach of the 
table; and you may conceive how inviting an 
entertainment must be where roast and boiled, 
sweet and sour, hard and soft, were all clawed 
together by fifty dirty hands. without knife, 
fork, cloth, or napkin. At the ambassador's 
table some little distinction was made. Spoons 
were laid, which were supposed to be horn. 
They were, however, of jasper, and said to be 
part of the costly table-service of the Greek 
emperors, preserved since the taking of a 
stantinople. The tray, also, was silver, of the 
same era, but so tarnished that it was not easy 
to distinguish the metal. After this sereinbie, 
the ambassador alone was washed : a vase Wit 
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‘along spout was brought to him, out of which 
water was poured on his hands; and then we 
all proceeded to a large tree at the entrance of 
Under the tree our names were 
called, and a second set of pelisses were here 
distributed to us. Bits of paper stuck on a 
Mire 
was labelled, Doshervatch, the nearest approxi- 
mation a ‘Turk could make to my name. There 
were present, besides the members of the em- 


the harem. 


marked for whom they were intended. 


bassy and Levant company, several English 


gentlemen on their travels. Those who had 
seen the sultan before lent their pelisses to 
those who had not, as no person could be ad- 
In this 


mitted to the presence without one. 
way eighteen of us were dressed up, and waited 
under the tree for orders. By and by the ap- 
proach of the vizir was announced, proceeding 
from the divan to the presence, with the capi- 
tan pasha, reis effendi, and other officers; a 
lane of attendants was made for them across 
the garden, and in their way they passed close 


by us, but took no more notice of us than if 


we were jugglers dressed up and waiting to 
exhibit before their master. 
an hour it was notified that we should come 


forward; and we advanced to the gate of 


the seraglio, or rather the harem. This gate 
was decorated with the most gorgeous display 
of Turkish sculpture: it was covered by a 
large semicircular projecting canopy, support- 
ed on pillars richly carved, gilt and embossed, 
in a style of architecture perfectly oriental. 
Round the entrance were several officers, 
in their richest dresses—some in stuffs shot 
with gold, which, as they moved, were quite 
dazzling : but those which struck us most were 
theunfortunateeunuchs. Some of these creatures 
were boys, or young men from sixteen to twenty. 
They were tall, bloated, and disproportioned ; 
their countenances were of a sickly, sallow 
hue, with a delicate hectic-looking flush, and 
an expression of extreme anguish and anxiety, 
as if they suffered pain, and laboured under a 
deep sense of degradation. One old man was 
wrinkled and pallid, his face perfectly smooth, 
and resembling that of an aged woman, except 
only that it had an expression very strange and 
unnatural. They were all dressed in green 
satin robes. Among them were many blacks, 
who did not look so disfigured as the whites, 
probably because the change of their features 
was not so conspicuous. While I stood gazing 
on these things in a kind of absorption of 
mind, I was roused by being suddenly seized 
by the collar by two men, one at each side of 
me. I now saw that each of the party 
was caught in the same manner ; and in this 
way we were hurried, or rather dragged, down 
& broad descending passage, between rows of 
guards, to the interior of the harem. Here 
we found ourselves in a narrow gloomy court- 
yard, and, suddenly turning to the right, we 
entered a dark dismal little chamber, lighted 
only by one grated window, which opened into 
the yard. At first I could not clearly discern 
objects; but in a little time my eyes were ac- 
Commodated to the dim light. Our party filled 
oue half of the apartment, the other was occu- 
pied by a large throne, exactly resembling in 
sizeand shape an old-fashioned four-post bed 
without curtains, This was covered with 
Something very like a gay-coloured cotton quilt, 
but it was a rich stuff, embroidered with dull 
gold and peatls. On the side of this, with his 
feet hanging down, sat the sultan, exactly in 
the attitude of a man getting out of bed in the 
morning. I mention this, because the Turks 
ya state occasions always sit with their legs 

ing, but on others, cross-legged. Next to 
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him, standing stiff with his back to the wall, 
was the vizir, and next to him the capitan 
pasha; they both were motionless as statues, 
with their eyes riveted on the ground. 
party formed a kind of irregular semicircle 
across the room, and half round the bed; in 
our front stood the ambassador with his dra- 
goman, and that of the porte. The sultan 
appeared a tall, ill-made, mean-looking man, 
about forty. His countenance is as dark as 
mahogany ; his beard very full, and as black 
and glossy as jet—it is said he uses artificial 
means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands and the length of his 
body; the latter being that of a man exceed- 
ing six feet in stature, though his is not more 
than five feet seven or eight inches. He looks 
always to most advantage sitting or riding; and, 
in fact, he is seldom seen by strangers in any 
other position. His dress was a dark dingy 
red robe, and we thought there appeared 
nothing brilliant about him. He never turned 
his head, which he kept straightforward, as 
immovable as if it was fixed in a vice; but his 
eye was continually rolling, and the white of 
it, something like the colour of white glass, 
gleaming now and then under his mahogany 
forehead, as he glanced sideways at us, gave 
him, I thought, a most demon-like expression, 
according well with the cruel character I had 
heard of the man, the melancholy state of the 
country, and the gloomy cell in which he 
received us. The speech of the ambassador, 
expressing a desire on the part of his Britannic 
Majesty to continue the ties of amity and good- 
will between the two powers, was translated 
to the Sultan by his trembling dragoman ; and 
after a short pause he replied, in a low, but firm, 
haughty tone, addressing himself apparently to 
the vizir, who repeated the speech very badly 
and hesitatingly to the dragoman, who stam- 
mered it out in French to the ambassador. This 
unfortunate dragoman’s name was Stavrak 
Oglou, not a Greek of the Fanal, but a native 
of Caramania. He was a tall, cadaverous- 
looking person, and could not conceal the extra- 
ordinary impression of terror under which he 
laboured. He stood next me, and trembled so 
exceedingly as quite to shake meas well as him. 
self; and his nerves were so agitated that he 
could scarcely see to read the paper he held, 
which was blotted with large drops of perspira- 
tion dropping from his forehead, and more than 
once nearly fell from his hand. The man had 
some reason: his predecessor had just been ex- 
ecuted, and he had no hope he should escape the 
same fate. In a very short time he was de- 
posed and banished to Natolia, and, a few days 
after his arrival, was found assassinated at his 
own door. Our interview did not take up ten 
minutes; and the moment the last word was 
out of his mouth, we were all, without the 
slightest previous notice, dragged suddenly 
back by our conductors, whose gripe never left 
our necks a moment. In stumbling backwards, 
I trod on the tail of my gown, and was well 
nigh prostrating myself without intending it. 
The purpose of this rudeness was to prevent 
our turning our backs on the Sultan, as we re- 
tired from his presence. When we reached the 
door of the chamber, however, we were twirled 
about, hurried up the passage with the same 
precipitation as we were hurried down; and, 
when arrived at the outside, flung off by our 
conductors, like things by whose touch they 
felt contaminated. The origin of this practice 
is a subject of controversy. The French writers 
assert that an attempt was made on the life of 
Amurath II. at an audience, by a Croat, in re- 
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Servia ; and ever since all persons admitted are 
held fast by the arms while they remain.in..the 
presence: and this is the account, also, of Bus- 
bequius, who was himself so treated.. Others 
deny this origin, and say that it is merely.a 
token of respect shewn by a great man, that 
you are supported in his presence by his attend- 
ants. You will form your own conelusion: it 
is certain no possible disrespect was. intended 
at our interview ; but, on the contrary, it was 
meant to shew us every mark of attention and 
good-will, and it was evinced by many little cir. 
cumstances, The persons who conducted us 
were men of rank, and dressed in pelisses of 
honour; yet those who had hold of me and 
others griped us sometimes very hard, and 
when we were able to speak, each of us might 
truly say, in the words of Hamlet, ‘ I pray thee 
take thy fingers from my throat.’ The janis- 
saries were disposed to be very insolent, thrust- 
ing their sticks between the legs of the gentle- 
men to throw them down, and shewing other 
marks of contempt and ill-will. This was far, 
however, from being generally the case; on.the 
contrary, the name ‘ Ingilesi’ seemed to procure 
for us attention and good-will. We now pro- 
ceeded to the second gate, where we were 
obliged to wait till the vizir and the pashas 
passed out; and in the mean time the janis- 
saries were dispersing in groups, every mam 
with a bag of money on his shoulder. At lengtli 
we were liberated, and, mounting our horses, 
we arrived at Pera at four o'clock, after thir- 
teen hours’ fagging, during a part of which we 
were perspiring under a burning sun in fur 
pelisses. We all dined, including his excel- 
lency, with the consul-general, when the events 
of the day afforded us much amusement.” 

The whole of this is so descriptive and illus- 
trative of manners, &c., that we will let it 
stand alone as a fair specimen of Doshervatch’s 
entertaining and excellent book. 











Captain Back’s Journal, &c. 
(Second notice: conclusion. 

Pursv1Ne the course adopted in our last Ga« 
zette, we proceed to let Captain Back be his own 
critic and reviewer ; for, in truth, we have not 
a single objection to urge against his work. It 
is, like himself, manly, straightforward, mos 
dest, and intelligent. It narrates, in the plainest 
manner, all the circumstances of his adventur- 
ous journey, and paints its various and chang- 
ing scenes in the most interesting manner. It 
exhibits the natives in many curious shapes ; 
and the only portions of it which are not full 
enough, are those which another pen would 
have told of the enduring courage and cons 
stancy, and the fine skill and judgment dis- 
played throughout by the author himself. 

We will dip on its banks, a la panorama, a 
little, as we descend the river to the coast. 

‘* It was bordered on either side by a low 
sandy district, studded with a few inconsider- 
able rocky hills, mostly detached, and a mile or 
two from each other. Even these soon disap- 
peared, giving place to an alluvial deposit, so 
flat as scarcely to rise beyond the general hori- 
zontal line, and to raise our hopes of being neat 
the sea; a notion rendered more probable by 
the great resemblance of the. country- to othe 
western mouth of the M‘Kenzie., Once, indéed, 


some of the party imagined that they saw tents; 


but these, as we advanced, proved to be nothing 
but a solitary and luxuriant border of | fmerwila 
lows, the secure retreat of hundreds of geese, 


which having lately cast their large quillfeathers, 
were unable to fly; though, aided by instinet 
and good legs for running, they frequently 





venge for the death of Mark, the despot ot 


eluded our most active hunters. If in 


the water 
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—which, however, they took all pains to avoid 
_—they had recourse to diving ; and on rising to 
breathe, merely exposed their heads and a small 
part of the back, so that often they were not 
seen, and still oftener missed when fired at. On 
land, they either had a fair run for it, or 
plunged into any cover that happened to be 
near; through which, however thick, they 
waddled sufficiently quick to double on their 
pursuers, and lead them into many ludicrous 
situations, which called forth the merriment of 
the rest. by . : 

“ The following day we got away at the 
usual hour, with the advantage of a swift cur- 
rent, which now swept to the northward, and 
in about an hour brought us to a strong rapid, 
the descent of which looked exceedingly like 
going down hill. After the usual examination, 
the steersmen were desirous of lightening the 
boat before running it, but the water was too 
shoal for landing, and we were obliged to pole 
up a small rapid to an island; whence it was at 
length decided, as no eligible landing-place could 
be found above or below it, to risk the descent 
with the whole cargo. It was a case of neces- 
sity ; so off we sacked, and in a few minutes 
were plunged into the midst of curling waves 
and large rocks; but the coolness of the crew, 
and the great dexterity of the bow and steers- 
men, avoided each danger as it arose. At 
length, however, one towering wave threw us 
on a rock, and something crashed ; luckily we 
did not hang, for nothing could have resisted 
the force of the torrent, and the slightest check 
at such a time would have been inevitable de- 
struction to the whole party. After being whirl- 
ed to and fro by the velocity of counter currents, 
we escaped from this without other damage than 
a broken keel-plate—an accident which left 
that part from thenceforth undefended — but 
rapid still followed rapid in disagreeably quick 
succession, and I was not a little rejoiced when 
we were again fairly in smooth water; for the 
lakes we had passed, with their unknown but 
assuredly distant boundaries, and the numerous 
deep bays, and other impediments, to a land 
journey, such as I had acute reasons for remem. 
bering, made the safety of the boat a para- 
mount consideration. Not that all ordinary 
accidents which could befall men in our situa- 
tion had not been already contemplated, and, 
as far as my ability extended, provided for; but 
these hourly demands on the nerves brought 
possible contingencies more home, and made 
them sink deeper into the mind. In short, I 
could not divest myself of those cares and 
anxieties which every conscientious officer must 
feel for those, be they few or many, who look 
up to him for safety and direction. * * * 

* Within a few hundred yards of us, nine 
white wolves were prowling round a herd of 
musk - oxen, one of which was shot; but, 
being a bull, was too strongly scented to be 
eaten. i = = 

‘© The disappearance of the surface-line of 
water, and successive jets of mist thrown up 
against the gray rocks, gave unequivocal tokens 
of a fall; and, while examining the rapid that 
led to it, we perceived that, besides the marks 
on the eastern hill, there were many active and 
bustling figures, either pressing in a close group, 
or running about from place to place, in mani- 
fest confusion. These were the Esquimaux, of 
whom we had so long and ardently wished to 
get a sight. Some called out to us, and others 
made signs, warring us, as we thought, to avoid 
the fall, and cross over to their side of the 
water: but when our intention of doing so was 
apparent, the men ran towards us, brandishing 

eir spears, uttering loud yells, and, with 


wild gesticulations, motioning to us not to 
land. For all this I was quite prepared, know- 
ing the alarm which they must naturally feel 
at beholding strangers issuing from a quarter 
whence hitherto the scourge of merciless war- 
fare only had visited their tribes. As the boat 
grounded they formed into a semicircle, about 
twenty-five paces distant ; and with the same 
yelling of some unintelligible word, and the 
alternate elevation and depression of both ex- 
tended arms, apparently continued in the high- 
est state of excitement: until, landing alone, 
and without visible weapon, I walked delibe- 
rately up to them, and, imitating their own 
action of throwing up my hands, called out, 
Tima,— peace. In an instant their spears 
were flung upon the ground; and, putting 
their hands on their breasts, they also called 
out, Tima, with much more, doubtless greatly 
to the purpose, but to me, of course, utterly 
unintelligible. However, I interpreted it into 
friendship ; and, on that supposition, I endea- 
voured to make them comprehend that we were 
not Indians, but Kabloonds — Europeans — 
come to benefit, not to injure them; and as 


thousands of fish lay all around, split and ex. 
posed to dry on the rocks, the roes appearing to 
be particularly prized. These, which were 
white fish and small trout, had been caught in 
the eddy below the fall, and kept alive in pools 
constructed for the purpose. The women and 
children, about a dozen in number, came out of 
the tents to see me; and the men pointed out 
their own helpmates and offspring with apparent 
fondness. Beads were soon distributed to both 
the women and children, and in return they 
gave me some trifles of their own rude manu. 
facture. By this time the steersman reported 
the impracticability of getting down the fall, 
owing to a dangerous rock near the centre; 
and was instructed, in consequence, to have the 
baggage carried over the portage, in such a 
manner that one person should always be with 
the depot, while Mr. King, who had general 
directions never to lose sight of the boat, would 
superintend the whole. While the crew were 
thus occupied, I took upon me the part of 
amusing the Esquimaux, by sketching their 





likenesses and writing down their names. This 
\gratified them exceedingly; but their merri- 


they did not, like their neighbours to the|ment knew no bounds when I attempted, what 
north, go through the ceremony of rubbing | was really no easy task, to pronounce what I 
noses by way of salutation, I adopted the John|had written. There might have been about 
Bull fashion of shaking each of them heartily | thirty-five altogether; and, as far as I could 
by the hand. ‘Then patting their breasts,)}make out, they had never seen ‘ Kabloonds’ 
according to their own manner, I conveyed, before. They had a cast of countenance supe- 
to them, as well as I could, that the white)rior to that of such of their nation as I had 


men and the Esquimaux were very good friends. 
All this seemed to give great satisfaction, which 
was certainly not diminished by a present to 
each of two new shining buttons. These, some 
fish-hooks, and other trifles of a like kind, were 
the only articles which I had brought for this 
purpose, being strongly opposed to the custom. 
ary donation of knives, hatchets, and other 
sharp instruments, which may be so easily 


turned to use against the party presenting them. | 


hitherto seen, indicating less of low cunning 
than is generally stamped on their features; 
though, in most other respects, sufficiently re- 
;sembling them. The men were of the average 
jstature, well knit, and athletic. They were 
not tattooed, neither did their vanity incom- 
mode them with the lip and nose ornaments of 
those further west ; but, had they been disciples 
of the ancient fathers, who considered ‘ the 
practice of shaving as a lie against our own 








They expressed much astonishment at seeing) faces,’ they could not have nurtured a more 
me constantly refer to a small vocabulary with | luxuriant growth of beard, or cultivated more 
which Mr. Lewis, of the Company's service, | flowing mustachios. In the former they yielded 
had been kind enough to provide me ; and were, the palm only to that of Master George Killing- 
waggish enough to laugh at my patchwork dis-! worth, ‘ which was not only thick, broad, and 
course of mispronounced and misapplied words, | yellow-coloured, but in Jength five feet and two 
and scarcely more intelligible signs. Whilst: inches of assize.’ The women were much tat- 
we were thus engaged, some old men, half, tooed about the face and the middle and fourth 
blind, came tottering up with their spears, ac-) fingers. The only lady whose portrait was 
companied by two equally old women, carrying sketched was so flattered at being selected for 
short and rudely fashioned iron knives, which,| the distinction, that in her fear lest I should 
like the sword of the redoubted Hudibras, | not sufficiently see every grace of her goud- 
would do to toast or strike withal; but, per- | tempered countenance, she intently watched my 
ceiving the uplifted hands of their friends, the| eye; and, according to her notion of the part I 
men threw their spears on the ground. Con-! was pencilling, protruded it, or turned it so as 
ceiving that I had now in some degree gained , to leave me no excuse for not delineating it in 
their confidence, though not so entirely but! the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, seeing 
that each held the knife or stiletto-shaped horn} me look at her head, she immediately bent it 
grasped in his hand by way of precaution, I! down; stared portentously when I sketched her 
suppose, against treachery, I directed M‘Kay eyes; puffed out her cheeks when their turn 
and Sinclair to go and examine the fall, with a| arrived; and, finally, perceiving that I was 
view to run it, if possible, and so avoid the! touching in the mouth, opened it to the fall 
making a portage, fearing lest the sight of our} extent of her jaws, and thrust out the whole 
baggage might tempt the natives to steal, and length of her tongue. She had six tattooed lines 
so provoke a rupture. They understood at once| drawn obliquely from the nostrils across each 
what we were about; so, to draw off their! cheek; eighteen from her mouth across her 
attention, I went with them to their tents, | chin and the lower part of the face; ten small 
which were three in number, one single and) ones, branching like a larch-tree from the 
two joined together, constructed, in the usual| corner of each eye; and eight from the fore- 
manner, with poles and skins. On our arrival, ' head to the centre of the nose between the eye- 
I was struck with the sight of a sort of circum-| brows. But what was most remarkable in her 
vallation of piled stones, precisely similar to' appearance was the oblique position of the eyes ; 
those which we had passed, and arranged, as [| the inner portion of which was considerably be. 
conjectured, to serve for shields against the} pressed, whilst the other was proportionately 
missiles of their enemies ; as, besides the bow, elevated. The nostrils were a good deal ex- 
arrow, and spear, these people make a most, panded, and the mouth large. Her hair was 
effective use of the sling. Many dogs, of anj jet black, and simply parted in front into two 
inferior size, were basking in the sunshine, and large curls, or rather festoons, which were 
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secured in their places by a fillet of white deer-| knowledge of the nature and value of records 
skin twined round the head, whilst the remain- | has been acquired by years of experience in 
der hung loose behind the ears, or flowed not | this particular pursuit; for we may assert 
ungracefully over her neck and shoulders. She with confidence, that no man, however great 
was the most conspicuous, though they were all | his natural endowments, can, in the space of 
of the same family: they were singularly clean|two or three years, make himself sufficiently 
in their persons and garments; and, notwith- | acquainted with the subject to suggest to the 
standing the linear embellishments of their;commissioners the proper course for them to 
faces, in whose mysterious figures a mathema-| pursue. Without such experience, he will be 
tician might perhaps have found something to | too inclined to adopt very dangerous theories, 
solve or perplex, they possessed a sprightliness | and be liable to receive, with too great facility, 
which gave them favour in the eyes of my crew, the representations of interested and ignoraut 
who declared ‘ they were a set of bonnie-looking individuals. Hence, not only has the business 
creatures.” There was no other peculiarity to|of the commission proceeded without system, 
distinguish the tribe from those portrayed by|but the selection of editors has, generally 
Parry and Franklin ; except in one wild-look- | speaking, been highly injudicious. We shall 
ing man, who having on a pair of musk-ox| consider these points, as illustrated by the 
skin breeches, with all the honours of the|‘* Proceedings” of the board, and by their 
shaggy mane outside, reminded me strongly of | publications. Having the faults of their pre- 
the fabled satyrs of the olden time. But hej decessors as a beacon for their guidance, the 
was a character even among Esquimaux.” first step of the commissioners should have 

To this we shall only add, that the map|been to consider the extent of their resources, 
and embellishments add greatly to the value of | and the extent of the materials requiring their 
this work, geographically and illustratively.|attention: they should have carefully esti- 
The Appendix is also of much scientific im-|mated the value of the records they were 
portance; and on the zoology of the Arctic | advised to publish, and have selected those 
regions, as well as the magnetic and meteoro- only which were of the most positive service 


logical phenomena, we have much curious in-|to topographical and historical writers. They 
formation. Altogether, the volume belongs — never to have allowed the expenses of 
the Class A 1. 


printing to engross all the money voted by 
a —— =|parliament for the general purposes of the 

Proceedings of his Majesty’s Commissioners |commission ; at least one half of the small 
upon the Public Records of the Kingdom. |sum placed at their disposal should have been 
Edited by the Secretary to the Board, &c. applied to the methodical arrangement of the 
We have already said that England has arrived |thousands of documents now remaining in 
at a period when every one of her institutions | chaotic confusion ; and, above all, they ought 
must expect to be critically examined, and sub-/ not to have cast their eyes to foreign countries 
jected to such improvements as the spirit of the|in search of materials for English history at a 
age may deem necessary. At this crisis, then,} moment when they had never inspected, and 
it becomes the duty of every public body to| were, consequently, ignorant of, the vast stores 
anticipate the unavoidable results of the | lying uncatalogued, and, in fact, unnoticed at 
“ pressure from without ;”? to subject its ope-; home. Allowing even the propriety of this 
rations to a severer examination ; and to ex-| latter step, a commission appointed to forward 
hibit a unity of purpose in its effurts for the|and to protect the interests of historical lite- 
public benefit. Our government institutions|rature in England ought to have inquired 
and commissions must no longer afford a field | whether any of our own countrymen were able 
for the indecorous struggles of individuals and willing to visit the collections abroad 
seeking place and emolument; nor must the| before they ventured to engage the services of 
directors of them sacrifice the cause of science! foreigners. In short, as the commissioners 
or literature to the gratification of private re-| were appointed by a document which contained 
gard. Among the many institutions to which} ample instructions for their guidance, they 
these remarks are applicable, the Record Com-| ought to have observed the very letter of those 
mission stands conspicuous; true it is, that, | instructions: had they done this, a committee 
in accordance with the busy movement of the|of the house of commons would not be now 
day, the proceedings of this body have latterly | sitting to inquire into their proceedings: but 
been distinguished by a greater activity and|the want of system to which we object will be 
more beneficial results than of old, and we/|better shewn by examples. It is an indis- 
have been among the foremost to praise these | putable fact, that the most valuable historical 
good signs ; but there are yet many errors in | and legal records are the early rolls of the 
its administration which must be remedied : war of chancery ; to these, then, the com- 
if it is a pleasure for us to encourage the | missioners ought to have directed particular 
efforts of individuals, it is no less our duty to| attention ; and they ought to have been pub- 
admonish them of their faults. We have hi-|lished with all possible expedition: but what 
therto pursued this plan with respect to the|has been done? From the establishment of 
commission, and with the hope that the de-| the commission, in 1831, to the present time, 
sired amendments may be effected more by the | four volumes only of these invaluable docu- 
endeavours of the commissioners than by the ments have been published; and it is a me- 
clamour of the public, we are induced to submit |lancholy fact, that these four volumes, and the 
the following observations to their notice. Acts of the Privy Council, are the only useful 
If the commissions previously to the year|works which have emanated from the com- 
1831 were remarkable for their inactivity, the | mission, the only works which can pretend to 
existing one has fallen, at least, into the op-|the common merit of accuracy. We repeat 
posite extreme. It has marked out too large a|that the chancery records, above all others, 
circle for its endeavours, and this, joined to aj were deserving of publication; and the only 
Want of system in its management, has pro-|excuse that can be admitted for printing 
duced very fatal effects: the cause of this;other documents is, that they. were at 
mischief is the want of a really practical|once authentic and in danger of decay. 
Person to advise the commissioners in the ex-}The commissioners were instructed to print 
fcution of the trust confided to them. ‘Cheir | original records and papers only; but will it be 
‘ecretary ought to be a gentleman whose/ asserted, that the Iutroduction to ‘ Domesday 











book,”’ in two volumes—the mass of rubbisli, 
misrepresentation, and error, coutained in an 
account of the most important “ Records of 
Great Britain,” &c. also in two volumes, were 
worthy of publication under the auspices of the 
board—the latter work was compiled by the 
secretary, and it appears to us to consist of the 
remarks of several individuals thrown together 
with an editorial pitchfork ; the most valuable 
portions being certain tables and calendars 
extracted from that useful French work, 
‘* L’art de vérifier les dates.” If the com- 
missioners cousider it advisable to furnish the 
public with an account of the records of the 
kingdom, they ought to have employed some 
competent person to write the work, instead of 
wasting the public money upon a mere paste- 
and-scissors affair. We are told, with an 
abundance of parade, that the work is out of 
print; but we beg to ask the secretary, why 
the proceeds of its sale were not specifically 
mentioned in the return to parliament? why 
it is that the book is to be seen on almost every 
considerable book-stall in Paris? and how it 
happened that the first edition did not pay the 
expenses of printing, amounting, by the par- 
liamentary return, to about 370/.? there was 
no manuscript to pay for, since, in the volume 
before us, we are told that it was the ** volun- 
tary and gratuitous Jabour of the secretary.” 
We conclude that a great part of the first im- 
pression was sent to France to astonish the 
literati of that country. Great, indeed, must 
have been their horror at receiving such trash 
from the record commission of England; and 
they very properly got rid of the book as soon 
as possible by consigning it to the second-hand 
dealers. But, to proceed with our list, was it 
in accordance with their instructions that the 
commissioners printed at the public expense 
the ridiculous ** Essay on the Origin of Equit- 
able Jurisdiction,” which had already appeared 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ? 
This essay purports to trace the origin of 
equitable jurisdiction to the ancient acts of 
the king’s privy council; yet, will it be be- 
lieved that the author has in no instance con- 
sulted the numerous acts of that body pre- 
served in the British Museum, which have 
been since collected and illustrated by Sir 
Harris Nicolas under the authority of the com- 
mission, a work to which we have just re- 
ferred, and which lately we had the agreeable 
task of reviewing. Was it in aid of the cause 
of historical literature that Mr. Black was au- 
thorised to proceed to Oxford to transcribe a 
series of docquets of the time of Charles I. ? 
We know that this manuscript has been print- 
ed—why is it not published ? All these works 
were either published or printed before one 
volume of the “ Chancery Records”’ had ap- 
peared. So much for the system of the com- 
missioners. At last, the ** Close Rolls ” were 
delivered to the world; this publication ac- 
quainted the public with the immense value of 
the chancery records ; its talented introduction 
and accuracy were acknowledged and praised in 
our first periodicals, and the worst enemies of 
the commission admitted that it had at least 
devoted its evergies to a good cause. But all 
were destined to suffer a severe disappointment, 
We have said that the commissioners or their 
adviser appear to have been influenced by a 
perverse love of nonsense; an individual who, 
in the ‘** proceedings” is styled ‘* an eminent 
antiquary,” an “eminent topographical writer,” 
&e. &c,, after coquetting, in a series of silly 
letters, with a member of parliament, who 
would seem to have been also a member of the 
commission, and after strongly recommending 
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him’ to" print‘rather than ‘to arrange, for ob- 
vious’ reasons, ‘wasat last formally recom- 
merided to the board for employment, as the 
Rev: Joséph Hunter,/author or compiler of 
two or three ‘topographical works, the editor of 
*© Ralph 'Thoresby’s Diary,” and of *¢ More’s 
Life 6f Sir Thomas More.” ‘This person was im- 
tnediately appointed asub-commissioner ; andthe 
comfnissioners having been persuaded tosanction 
the’ improper plan of printing the Pipe Rolls, 
we soon’ after find him denominated the editor 
of that series. Now, we put it to any reason- 
able person, whether an individual, who had 
resided during the greater part of his life in 
tlie country, could have had that experience 
among reeords, calculated to form an accom- 
plished editor ? The circumstances of his being 
recommended to edit records, on the score of 
editing ** Thoresby’s Diary,” is a very delight- 
ful instance ‘of the ability of the secretary to 
select proper persons to execute the designs of 
the board. We have already had the disagree- 
able task of pointing out the total uselessness 
of the works printed under Mr. Hunter’s di- 
rection; we have shewn that his prefaces are 
worthless, and that the text is so full of errors, 
as ‘to be, in many instances, unintelligible: — 
the incorrectness of one of his books, the ** Ro- 
tuli Selecti,”’ was, we believe, noticed by Mr. 
Baller in the House of Commons: but it is 
just to observe, that he appears to have been 
fully aware of the consequences of entering 
upon a subject of which he was ignorant. 
Speaking of the method of editing record works 
he says, * On the subject of annotation, there 
is, however, something to be said on both sides; 
but there can, I conceive, be but one opinion 
on the absence of another of the usual append- 
ages to books — I mean a table of errata.’’ We 
certainly have yet to learn that a table of errata 
is a usual appendage to good books; we be. 
lieve that it is by no means a usual appendage 
to the works of competent editors, however 
common it may be in those published by Mr. 
Hunter. But the meaning of the sentence is, 
that Mr. Hunter, conscious of his own inability 
to edit a work correctly, and knowing that he 
must necessarily have such a table, felt de- 
sirous, in order to avoid any invidious dis- 
tinction, that all other gentlemen in the employ 
of the commission, should make as many mis- 
takes as possible, in order to have as large a 
list as possible: our readers will naturally re- 
collect the fable of the fox without a tail. 
Before closing our remarks upon the publica- 
tion of the Pipe Rolls, we must say, that when 
it was first resolved to print these records, the 
secretary suggested to the board, “ that, to 
insure, as far as possible, accuracy in the names 
of places and persons, the sheets should not 
be worked off until they had been submitted 
for examination and correction to a committee, 
which it was proposed should be composed of 
gentlemen the most versed in early county and 
local history.’’ In order that our readers may 
understand the full force of this amiable con- 
fession of ignorance, we must explain, that the 
character in which the Pipe Rolls are written 
is peculiar to these documents, and is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hunter, * tall and bold, and scarcely 
ever, even in its minims, presenting any thing 
to perplex the transcriber.” This description, 
while it shews the little care taken by the 
secretary to procure qualified transcribers, tells, 
with double forve, against Mr. Hunter. Now, 
is it possible that, having to print from records 
so extremely legible, he could have committed 
80 many errors as are contained in the lists 
. wsuaily appended.to his works? The secretary, 
in his anxiety to send forth correct books, pro- 


poses to assemble a posse of county historians, 
to deliberate upon the true reading of very 
legible records; but this expedient appearing 
rather troublesome to secure an equally good 
result, he confides the task of editing to Mr. 
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fines has done aught to illustrate our constitu. 
tional history? Certainly not: then the pub. 
lication of them should have formed an after 
consideration. 

We must defer our remarks upon the discon. 


Hunter. It would have been truly amusing! tinuance of the collection of our ancient his. 
to witness a committee of such writers debating ; torians; the only reason for which appears to 
upon the correctness of a word, and, perhaps, | be the circumstance of the work having been 
putting the question to vote, when many un-|intrusted to a gentleman somewhat cleverer 
fortunate persons, who could have settled the | than Mr. Cooper. We have also much to say 
point in a second, were actually in a state of! upon the republication of Rymer’s “ Fodera:” 
comparative starvation for want of employ-| we have seen several books of goodly size, called 
ment. Quitting this detestable job, we fall appendixes to the secretary’s report upon this 
in with another foolish undertaking—the pub-| work : the said appendixes containing passages 
lication of the ancient fines. The history of | reprinted from Wilkins, Gibson, and our old 
of this affair is remarkable. Mr. Hunter, | collectors; and, in one instance, copies of docu- 
delighted with the new world to which| ments in the archives of Hamburgh were made 
his appointment had introduced him, starts | at the public expense when the original enrol- 
on a voyage of discovery, and, by an unac-/ ments of the same were existing in this country. 
countable good fortune, reaches the Chapter! We believe that a folio volume of extracts has 
House, where he meets with some documents been privately printed by the commission to be 
which he had evidently never seen before,— subjected to some of our historians, in order 
fines. He immediately sets to work, compiles a that they may advise the board as to what docn- 
treatise upon this hitherto unknown and extra- | ments should be printed in the new edition of 
ordinary genus, and transmits it to the secre- | the**Foedera ;”’and we assert, that the cost of this 
tary. This paper, putting aside its amusing} volume, and of the nonsensical reports con- 
character, is valuable, inasmuch as it exhibits| nected with it, was between three and four 
in a very strong light the poor opinion Mr.} thousand pounds. But these, and other matters 
Hunter entertained of the information of the| connected with the method of appointing the 
secretary ; and his opinion is shewn to be cor- | sub-commissioners, must be reserved. In the 
rect, since the secretary has printed it in the | foregoing observations we have spoken much of 
** proceedings” of the board: unless, indeed, | the commissioners ; the nature of the subject 
we suppose that the two united for the purpose! hardly allows us to use any other method of ex- 
of quizzing the commissioners. He gravely in- | pressing ourselves: but we must be understood 


forms him that, as fines were in ancient times | to entertain the highest respect for members of 
levied before the king’s justices, a list of these} the board individually, and to ascribe all the 
functionaries might be compiled from .them ;| imprudent steps which it is our painful duty to 
being ignorant, of course, that Dugdale’s| deprecate to the want of an experienced adviser 
to direct their operations. 


valuable list was in a great measure formed 
upon such evidence; that they were generally 
dated on one of the days in the year ; and that, 
as all sorts of property was conveyed by them, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eclipses Made Easy, &c. by the Rev. W. Fletcher, 


they were never made but between persons who 
had property to sell and money to buy; that 
when lands were let out, a rent was generally 
paid for them; and that, in these immensely 
curious documents, we are enabled to trace the 
origin of modern conveyancing, since, even in 
the twelfth century, it was usual to shew a 
title to, and to warrant, the property conveyed. 
All these surprising discoveries are duly re- 
corded in the volume before us: the result of 
the business was, that Mr. Cooper, astonished 
at the fund of information thus opened to him, 
and delighted at the wonderful ingenuity of his 
friend, recommended the commission to publish 
the ancient fines. Mr. Hunter was, as a natural 
consequence, appointed to edit them. The 
volume is before the public, and for inaccuracy 
maybe compared to the other publications by 
that gentleman ; he has shewn, in the Preface, 
that he is ignorant of the proper definition of 
this species of record, and he has pompously set 
forth much information that was already before 
the world. Now, as to the propriety of printing 
these documents, we should have had no objec- 
tion to it, had the chancery records been pro- 
perly attended to; they ought to have obtained 
the preference over the ancient fines. The 
latter contain a very small portion of truly 
valuable matter ; much of their contents consists 
of mere legal forms, and their whole interest is 
confined to genealogical matters. Surely, ma- 
terials for our general history should be col- 
lected and printed before the commissioners 
pretend to gratify the pedigree gentlemen : too 
much attention has been paid to them already ; 
and the time has arrived when subjects of 
greater utility occupy public attention. In fact, 
can Mr. Hunter shew that his volume of ancient 








F.R.A.S., pp. 40. (London, Hailes).—A very nice, use- 
ful, and instructive little book-y, and very appositely 
published on the eve of one of those memorabie phe- 
nomena which every body, but especially the young, are so 
much interested to see, understand, and remember. The 
annular eclipse of the sun to-morrow, is thus described :— 
«* An annular eclipse, from annulus, a ring, takes place 
when the moon’s y does not cover the entire face of 
the sun, but leaves a —. edge around it, as will be 
seen, if the weather and clouds be propitious, in the 
eclipse which will take place on the 15th of May, in the 
present year. * * Which, from the rarity of a 
similar appearance (the next of such a character and 
magnitude occurring on the 9th of October, 1847, and 
the following in March, 1858), will doubtless excite the 
wonder, and command the observation of every one 
capable of finding a piece of darkly stained, or well» 
smoked glass for the purpose. * This eclipse will 
begin at Greenwich, at Ih. 51m, 12s, mean time, or 8 mi- 
nutes 48 seconds before 2 in the afternoon; be at its 
greatest obscuration at 3h. 19m. 6s.; and end at 4h, 3ym. 6s., 
or 29m. 54s. before 5. Although this eclipse be in reality 
an annular eclipse, it will not be so, strictly speaking, to 
those in this country who live southward of a line ex- 
tending across it from Whitehaven on the west, (0 
Whitby on the east; or northward of a similar one 
touching the isle of Mull to the west, and Dundee towards 
the east; comprising a belt of about 140 miles in width. 
Its line of central annular appearance will therefore very 
nearly range with Ayr, Douglas, and Jedburgh, and the 
duration of its central obscuration will be about 4m. 2s. 
As 863 parts of the sun’s diameter, or nearly nine-tenths 
will be eclipsed, it is not improbable, if the atmosphere 
be clear and unclouded, that several of the larger stats 
will be visible, and little folks must not be surprised if, 
as was the case in a former total eclipse, the birds be seen 
betaking themselves to their homes, and if even our do- 
mestic fowls appear to have serious thoughts about going 
to roost; marvelling, as far as they can, at the astoni 4 
ingly early coming on of ‘ twilight gray, and nota lit 
puzzled in their philosophy, by the shadows of a pre- 
mature evening extending around them. r 
The Nursery Book, §c., by T. Billing and R. B. 7 
way. Pp. 252. (London, Darton and Son).—A sme 
work for very juvenile persons, in which reading is = 
taught in combination with the deseription of a me 
titude of familiar things which children ought to know. 
Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devotional, from the 
Writings of George Monro, M.A. §c. by Joseph ro 
12mo. pp. 412. (London, Darton and Son; Dee - 
Harvey; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; J. and oe rc . 
E, Fry.)—These extracts are judiciously made from 
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edition of Monro, bg ery in 1711; and the 
editor says, with much truth, that there are few writers 
of his period endowed with equal talents, whose works 
are now so little known. This neat volume will worthily 
revive their memory. 

Private Education ; or, Observations on Governesses, by 
Mad. Bureaud Riofrey. 8vo. pp. 305. (London, Long- 
man and Co.; H, K. Causton.)—In a former Gazette we 
spoke well of Mad. Riofrey’s work on the physical educa- 
tha of the female sex; and may say, with equal truth, of 
the present, that it contains many important remarks and 
anecdotes connected with the system of private education. 
Without agreeing with all the writer’s opinions, we have 
derived matter for instructive reflection from her state- 
ments; and, as the interest of her subject cannot be over- 
rated, we have great pleasure in recommending her 
yolume to parents and teachers. 

The Naked Truth, §c. Pp. 148. (London, Cowie and 
Co.)—A small volume, in which the writer advocates the 
cause of the agricultural tenants as in opposition to the 
interests of landlords. In common sense, both interests 
ought to identical. 

Charges against Custom, §c., by the Rev. H. Jeffreys, 
A.M., Sen. Chaplain, Bombay. Pp. 131. (London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co.) —A strenuous argument against 
the immoderate use of ardent spirits, a demoralising evil 
which is too surely making sad progress amongst us; an 
evil which is one of the greatest banes of Ireland, and 
which, if it does increase, will speedily reduce masses of 
the population of Evgland to an equally deplorable con- 
dition. 

Robertson's History of Charles V., in one vol., with Por- 
trait and Vignette. (London, Scott, Webster, and Geary.) 
~This abridged edition of Charles V. fully sustains the 
credit of the English classic library. In these dayS of 
trifling English novels, and worse French ones, the publi- 
cation of historical works in parts, as adopted by Messrs. 
Scott and Co., is a benefit rendered to society. In the 
book before us, we have the story of Charles’s eventful 
life complete; for the necessary curtailment has no- 
where broken the thread, nor injured the spirit, of the 
narrative. Some of Robertson’s minor beauties, to be 
sure, are missed, but, with the accuracy of a diminishing 
glass, the present volume presents the prominent features 
of the original work. The view of the state of Europe, 
one of the noblest essays ever penned, is preserved nearly 
entire; and we therefore again strongly recommend these 
valuable little books, 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vol. XII., Devereux.—One 
of the admirable novels of the author of ‘* Pelham,” 
“ The Disowned,” «* Rienzi,” &c. &c., in a single volume, 
and embellished from the pencil of J. W. Wright. What 
can the readers of works of fiction desire more ? 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue lecture on Tuesday was on the Metal- 
lurgical History of Iron, by the secretary ; and 
rendered exceedingly interesting by illustra- 
tions, and various specimens of different form- 
ations of iron after having undergone the 
processes of smelting and fusion. One, in 
particular, Mr. Aikin exhibited, of a piece of 
iron which had accidentally fallen into a large 
vat of beer, where it had lain for three or four 
years. The action of the carbonic acid had so 
operated on the metal as to decompose the iron, 
aud render it similar in character to plumbago, 
which would as readily mark on a card as a 
piece of natural plumbago. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 9. Sir John Barrow in the chair.— 
Members were elected and proposed. There 
Were two papers read: the first was a communi- 
cation from Lieut. Dickinson, 14th regiment, 
B.N.I. entitled ‘* Observations on the ancient 
intercourse -with India, suggested by some 
remarks contained in a paper communicated by 
Lieut. A. Burnes to the Geographical Society 
of Bombay, on the ‘ Maritime communication 
of India, as carried on by the natives.’” From 
& passage in Lieut. Burnes’ paper, it appears 
that he is of opinion that the commerce “ was 
never interrupted by religious prejudices,” and 
‘that the natives of India themselves, and 
not the Arabs, conducted the trade between 
India and Egypt.” As the generally received 
pinions seem to be opposed to that of Lieut. 
urnes, Lieut. Dickinson examined all the 
known authorities existing which have re- 
ence to a maritime intercourse with India 
which subsisted in times long antecedent to the 
isan era. In the ancient histories of 





—— 
Agatharchides and Strabo, it appears that the 
Arabians had attained a very high degree of 
commercial prosperity, which was chiefly cen- 
tered in three great tribes: 1st. The Sabceans, 
or ‘Arabs of Senna; 2d. The Meneans, whose 
country lay contiguous to Senna; 3d. The 
Gerrheeans, who occupied the coast about 
Alkhatif and Bahrein, of whom we are told, 
that they were “ the carriers by land of the 
produce of Arabia and of packages of aro- 
matics,” which they carried to Idumea. Now, 
the aromatics of Yemen we must suppose to 
have been monopolised by the neighbouring 
Menceans, between whose country and Gerrha 
stretches that immense desert which cuts off 
all communication across that part of Arabia. 
The question, then, Whence was the trade, and 
whence the wealth of the people of Gerrha ? 
can only be answered, by supposing them to 
have been derived from an intercourse with 
India. The route, therefore, by Gerrha, we 
may reasonably imagine to have been the oldest 
line of communication with the east; and 
which may be referred to the 18th century 
befure the Christian era. History affords no 
reference till the 11th century 8.c. in the time 
of David, when, the people of Israel not being a 
maritime nation, the intercourse was carried 
on by Hiram and the Pheenicians of Tyre, and 
the produce of India was brought into Pales- 
tine, not, as before, in the caravans of the Ish- 
maelites, but by the channel of the Red Sea. 
After tracing the historical records downwards 
through the 9th and 6th centuries, Lieut. 
Dickinson states that, in the 4th century B.c., 
in the time of Alexander, from the voyage of 
Nearchus we learn, that there were ports and 
several vessels in the gulf of Persia; and it 
being known that the Persians were always 
notorious for their aversion to the sea, we may 
infer that these vessels belonged either to the 
Indians or to the Arabs; and, as the historians 
of that day have not recorded any thing that 
would lead us to suppose that the Indians were 
a seafaring race, he concludes that these vessels 
belonged to and were manned, not by the people 
of India, but by the maritime tribes of the 
coasts of Arabia; and that, therefore, the in- 
tercourse with India was carried on chiefly by 
the Arabs. Throughout subsequent centuries, 
to the 15th of the present era, history is in 
favour of the Arab navigators. At the close 
of the latter century, the Portuguese found, to 
their great danger and annoyance, that 15,000 
Arabs settled at Calicut. When, therefore, 
these circumstances are taken into consider- 
ation; when we view the vast extent of the 
Arab settlement, and the diffusion of their 
language and religion to the eastward; when 
we regard their history as we find it preserved 
in the earliest records, and look at the people 
as we see them at this day, a restless and 
reckless nation of adventurers; and, lastly, 
when we consider the peculiar institution of 
caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no 
caste of sailors or navigators,—we are bound to 
subscribe to the opinion of Robertson, Vincent, 
Chardin, and others—that the Arabs, and not 
the Indians, were, in ancient times, the great 
carriers of the Indian trade, and the first navi- 
gators of the seas of India. The next paper read 
was communicated by Colonel Galindo, now in 
England as the representative of the government 
of Central America, descriptive of that federa- 
tion. It embraces the five states of Costarrica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and Guate- 
mala, whose seat of general government is at 
the city of San Salvador, in the federal district 
which extends from the Pacific into the inte. 
rior, about twenty miles in length and breadth. 





The principal ports of Central America, in the 
Bay of Honduras, are, Isabal, Omoa, and Tru- 
gillo; in the Caribbean, San Juan de Nica- 
a, Moin, and Bocatoro; and in the Pacific, 
Calderas, Realejo, Union, Libertad, Acajutla, 
and Istafia. The staple exports of the country 
are, indigo, cochineal, mahogany, dye-woods, 
hides, balsam ; gold from Costarrica, and silver 
from Honduras. The British settlement of 
Honduras lies on the northern border of Cen- 
tral America, between that country and 
Mexico. The Mosquito men, and their tri- 
butary Indians, occupy the country around 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The independence of 
Central America was finally obtained on the 
Ist of July, 1823; but an anti-national part 
long strove for mastery, and the last Spanish 
flag ever displayed on the American continent, 
was lowered from the citadel of Omoa on the 
12th of September, 1832, when the author 
(Colonel G.) commanded the troops of the con- 
federacy. Central America has entirely abo- 
lished slavery and the distinction of castes ; its 
constitution being otherwise similar to that of 
the United States ; being, with it, the only two 
nations of the western hemisphere which have 
maintained the federal form of government; 
which has failed in the Argentine republic, 
and been abolished in Mexico. Though the 


fourth nation in America with respect to popu- 
lation, the central states are more peculiarly 
remarkable for the liberality of their religious 
and political institutions, and their important 
geographical position. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 2d, 1836, Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., 
&c. vice-president, in the chair.—The minutes 
of the last meeting were confirmed. Several 
members were proposed and elected as mem- 
bers. Donations of entomological works by 
the late Thomas Say, Messrs. L. Dufour, 
Lefebvre, Guérin, Villa, and others, were 
announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the various donors thereof. An extensive col- 
lection of rare and interesting insects was 
placed upon the table, exhibited by various 
members, including a hermaphrodite wild bee 
(Anthophora retusa), recently captured by Mr. 
Smith, and an extraordinary hermaphrodite 
specimen of a Lucanus, from North America, 
obtained by Mr. Raddon in a large collection 
of insects which he had procured from raw 
turpentine. The following memvirs were 
read: — 1. Entomological notices, by W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. relative to the injury com- 
mitted in the wood-work of houses in Brussels, 
by Anobium tesselatum, with the suggestion of 
a remedy; and to the ravages of the Scolytus 
destructor, in the park at Brussels; also, an 
account of a curious disease to which silk- 
worms are subject in Italy, arising from the 
developement of a small parasitic fungus. 
2. Descriptions of a new genus, and several 
species belonging to the coleopterous family 
Pausside, from the collection of M. Hippolyte 
Gory, of Paris, by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 
3. Extracts (relative to the annulose animals) 
from an extensive memoir upon the nervous 
system in the various classes of the animals as 
compared with the gradual developement of the 
same system on the human subject, illustrated 
by a beautiful series of preparations and 
figures, by John Anderson, Esq., Richmond. 
4. Notices of the destruction of the canes in 
the West Indies by the mole cricket, com- 
municated by J. C. Johnson, Esq., of Grenada, 
M.E.S., which subject, upon the motion of 
Colonel Sykes, was referred to the cane-fly 
committee of the Society. 
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Some Hints respecting the great Solar Eclipse of to-morrow, 
Sunday, May 15.* 
To the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 
Dear S1a,—At this interesting period, just 
on the eve of a large eclipse, I have thought 
that a few remarks upon the subject might 
be acceptable to your numerous readers. 

The only utility of eclipses, as regards astro- 
nomical science, arises from the circumstances 
of their affording us an easy means of obtaining 
our longitude, by merely comparing the time 
of the first or last contact of the limbs of the 





two luminaries; in the present eclipse, how- 
ever, from the numerous spots which are now | 
on the sun, several opportunities will be given 
us of determining our relative positions and | 
differences of longitude, if the precise time of 


observing the unerring movements of the celes- 
tial bodies, and, at the same time, to convince 
us that the Almighty hand, which governs all, 
is the same to-day and for ever.—I remain, &c. 
Cnar.es Henry ADAMS. 
Edmonton, Thursday Morning. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May Sth. — The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Masters of Arts. — Rev. C. Leslie, grand c it 


Tuesday. 
Horticultural, 1 pv. Mm. — Civil Engineers, 
8 P.M. 
Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 7§ P.M. 
Thursday. 
Royal Society, 85 p.M.—Antiquaries, 8 p.31, 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday. 
Royal Institution, 8} r.o. 





Rev. R. Williams, Christ Church; Rev. T. Child, 
Queen's College: Rev. H. O. Coxe, Worcester College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—E. 11. Woodall, Exeter College, C, R. 
Hall, Christ Church, grand compounders; Hon. C. H. Cust, 
W. F. Wingfield, Christ Church; ‘T. W. Dunston, G. H. 
Clarke, Exeter College; G. Gipps, St. Mary Hall; W. 
Whitehead,C. Bradley, Scholars, Hon. A. Duncombe, Wor- 
cester College; K. B. Foster, Lincoln College; E. H. V. 


either the occultation or the reappearance of (Oy Sansom, J. Wood, Guneuidietianss” A, tanahen 
any spot be noted: a telescope of very mode-!N. Stainton, Wadham College; W. H. Webb, Magdalen 
rately magnifying power is quite sufficient to | Hall; W. Me 4 yey College; J. Darcey, Scholar, 
discover at least ten of the spots now on the, Ah. Doves, Tenity Colleges TK, — 
disc : a cluster of seven, which came on yester- | St. John’s College; E. Wright, Oriel College. : 
day, will probably be much larger by the 15th, | 4 Vag aa 

being now so near the edge of the solar — Sw April 30th.—The following degrees were 
that their actual magnitude — yet he| Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. J. Stoddart, Clare Hall. 
known ; and quite as great a change of dimi- | | Masters of Arts.—T. Tower, Rev. W. Pound, Fellow, 
nution will probably be observed to take place | —. a4, Or Clare bell; —-s a Deghies Faieg 
in the large spot, which is now nearest the | of Pembroke Colleges Rev. W. Grigson, Rev. H. T. C, 
centre of the solar disc, which to-day appears jones Gules G. utahen tabee ateeoa Colleg2: 
nearly equal to our earth in bulk. | A. P. Birrell, Sidney College. 

Another circumstance, worthy of attention) Bachelors of Arts. —W. A. Westoby, R. Jennings, 
during the eclipse, will be the variation in tem- | W. Willams St. Joh we College, TT. | pe ager 
perature ; and [ would invite the attention of College; ‘I. Brotherton, Corpus Christi College; ‘I. 
all who possess a thermometer, to note down ~ emg hy Re. a + sage ——e J. C, 
the degree of temperature during the eclipse at | Williams, Christ's Colleges W. HL. Ibotson, (Magdalen 
as frequent intervals as convenient. During the | College. 
last great eclipse, on September 7th, 1820, the | pete tary 
thermometer fell, during the first hour and a! SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
half after noon, from 80°°5 to 67°, being a Mr. Hatiam in the chair.— Mr. Doubleday 
diminution in temperature of thirteen degrees exhibited part of an ancient surcoat, which 
and a half;+ the greatest obscuration in that) he had found wrapped round a seal of Henry 
eclipse took place about ten minutes before two. |the Third; it bore the arms of William, earl 

It is also worthy of remark, that the dark-|of Albemarle, and is the earliest specimen 
ness, at the time of greatest obscurity, is not known. Mr. Kempe exhibited fragments of 
so great as generally expected. I remember, in an urn, found by the side of the Roman way 
1820, that some farmers in this neighbourhood |at Whitechapel; it had contained calcined 
told their men to put up their tools, for shortly | bones, and was deposited within another urn. 
they would not be able to see to do their work;| Mr. Kempe observed, that the practice of 
and it was expected, also, that the stars would | having cemeteries by the road-side was used 
become visible, and the birds go to roost. It is to keep the remembrance of the deceased 
also anticipated by many, that at twenty mi- in the minds of the survivors.* Mr. Wan- 
nutes after three, on the lith instant, when |sey exhibited a very curious roll, in the 
the greatest obscuration will take place, it will | possession of the Fishmongers’ Company, shew- 
be so dark that a candle will be necessary to|ing the pageant of that company on the in- 
see to read. ‘These errors arise, perhaps, from | auguration of Sir John Lemon, one of the 
imagining that so much of the sun’s light is | company, to the mayoralty of London, in 1616. 
absolutely extinguished, and not that the opaque | Mr. Stapleton communicated transcripts of two 
body of the moon, passing before the sun, is the | historical documents relative to Normandy, of 
sole cause of the eclipse: a familiar illustration | the time of William the First. Mr. Burgess 
may be given by placing the hand before, and | exhibited drawings of the old bridge at Strat- 


the extinguisher upon, the candle. 


| ford-le-Bow, of which a memoir was promised 


I would also call the attention to a very strik- | at the next meeting. 


ing optical illustration (well known), yet too 
apt to be overlooked on these occasions, because 
we can rarely turn our back upon the sun at so 
interesting a period ; but if we do, we learn 
something from the shadow cast from the leaves 
of trees ; it must be observed that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, each little interstice is a 
complete circle: as the eclipse progresses, so is 
the circle shaded; or, indeed, we have a per- 
fectly reflected image of the eclipse. 

Such is the interest excited in the neigh- 
bouring towns, that the church service has been 
postponed to give persons an opportunity of 


* We should refer our readers to Pinnock’s Guide to 
Knowledge (the No. just published) for a very popular 
explanation of the coming eclipse. 

+t There were, however, several clouds at this time 
which interrupted a regular series of observations. See 
Literary Gazette for Sept. 9, 1820, No. 190, p. S91. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

THE anniversary dinner was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern; and, though there 
were but few members present in comparison 
with the number assembled at the meeting in 
the morning, the dinner passed off very plea- 
santly. Mr. Wynn was in the chair, and was 
ably supported by Sir Alexander Johnston, and 
other members. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. 
Royal Geographical (Anniversary), ] p..— 
Statistical, 8 p.m.— Marylebone, 8) p.m. 
Dr. Ritchie on the Mechanical Powers. 





* To “ implore the passing ‘tribute of a sigh.” 


FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

{Second Notice. ] 

No. 91. Infant Bacchus brought by Mer. 
cury to the Nymphs of Nysa. H. Howard, 
R.A. — In this performance Mr. Howard 
maintains his reputation on classic ground by 
the beauty and elegance of his forms, the 
clearness and freshness of his colouring, and 
the sweetness of his pencil. 

No. 149. The Infant Warrior. W. Hil- 
ton, R.A.—Since Sir Joshua’s ** Infant Her- 
cules,”’ we have never seen a representation of 
such thews and sinews as appear in this pro. 
digy, or, we may say, prodigality of nature; 
presuming it to be, as in the instance to which 
we have adverted, a work ** founded on fact.” 
The expression is appropriate ; and, although 
with a slight inclination to pinkishness, the 
colouring is rich and harmonious. 

No. 211. The Smuggler’s Cave. T. Clater. 
—This example shews the artist’s powers in 
the rude as well as the tender in subject and 
painting. The bold bearing of the leader, and 
the abundant and scattered spoils of his dan- 
gerous occupation are admirably depicted. A 
Newfoundland dog, watching his master’s eye 
and action, is a brilliant feature of nature. 

No. 208. Mending the Bait Net ; Shanklin. 
E. W. Cooke. —A performance well worth 
stooping to examine the materials, and still 
more the rich and beautiful manner in which 
they are used. How it came to be placed so 
low, let the judicious hangers say. 

No. 189. A Jew Rabbi. Sir M. A. Shee, 
P.R.A.—We have seen few more characteristic 
heads, and none more worthy of a place in 
historical composition ; and we are sure that, 
although evidently painted from nature, it has 
lost nothing of the elevation of expression in 
the hands of the able and worthy president. 

No. 290. The Batlle of Trafalgar. Painted 
for the Senior United Service Club. C. Stan- 
field.— r 

*« List his discourse on war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music.” 

It is the province of art as much as of eloquence 
to excite in the mind interest in events of the 
most appalling terror. Our curiosity is at least 
as much raised to gaze at them on the canvass 
of the painter, as to read of them in the page of 
the historian or the poet. Mr. Stanfield’s 
** Battle of Trafalgar” is at once the triumph 
of the pencil, and the triumph of arms. Having 
judiciously chosen an advanced stage of that 
glorious occurrence, he has avoided the two 
common error in such subjects of making masses 
of smoke the principal features of the scene 
The arrangement of the mighty war -sbips, 
their forms and proportions, the undulation ol 
the waves, the scattered and splashing shot, the 
floating masses and fragments of wreck, the 
struggling and drowning seamen, and the on 
striking circumstances of the tremendous an 
decisive conflict, are all rendered with a fidelity 
and a vigour which, high as Mr. Stanfield’s re- 
putation already is, must greatly raise © 





public estimate of his genius. 
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Nos. 244, 245, 246. The Wreckers. J. P. 
Knight.— 
« There be land rats and water rats, water thieves and 
land thieves.” No. 329. Autolicus. 
The late Mr. Payne Knight was sceptical as to 
the moral influence of painting. We are not 
of his opinion: for instance, we consider the 
work before us of his namesake as an admirable 
sermon on canvass against the atrocious prac- 
tices, disgraceful to civilised life, and still more 
disgraceful to Christian men, which once ex- 
isted (we hope we are not wrong in using the 
past tense) on our iron-bound coasts. In this 
tria juncta in uno the artist has put forth his 
whole strength, and, painful as it is to contem- 
plate such a scene, has shewn skill and powers 
which entitle him to take a high rank in his 
profession. 

No. 251. Glen Talloch, near the head of 
Loch Lomond, with Ben Vorlech in the distance. 
T. C. Hofland.—One of the most beautiful and 
romantic scenes we remember to have beheld 
from the pencil of this artist. It is a union of 
the sublime and the pastoral. Both its grand 
and its tranquil features are calculated to call 
forth the powers of the poet as they have those 
of the painter; who has been as fortunate in 
the execution as in the choice of his subject. 

No. 262. An interview between Charles I. 


resque scene; having more of Hobbima than of 
Claude in its character. The basis of both 
works, however, is truth. 

C. R. Leslie, R.A. — 
Although the characters of the rogue and of 
his dupes are, individually speaking, admirably 
displayed, yet, we think, the former is hardly 
prominent enough; owing, perhaps, to his 
being somewhat overlaid by his glittering box 
of wares. There is also a rawness in the 


colouring, not quite agreeable. 
(To be continued.) 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 
[Fourth and concluding notice. } 
We must now direct our notice to other 
features of this truly interesting éxhibition, in 
the landscape, and fruit and flower depart- 
ments. Of the first, there is such abundance, 
that it may well be said, ** choice breeds con- 
fusion.” We shall, however, endeavour to 
point the attention of the visitor to such works 
as appear to us to be the most attractive. 
the Duke of Cleveland. Copley Fielding. Ex- 
No. 26. Scene on the Wye, near Goodrich, 
Herefordshire. J. Cristall. Grand and poetical 
and Oliver Cromwell. D. Maclise, A.— The| in character and effect.—No 53. A Corn Field. 
fallen monarch and the inflexible republican} P. De Wint. One of the artist’s most pleasing 
are here brought into juxtaposition, and form | scenes.—No. 20. Milking: Scene near Ack 
a powerful contrast, further heightened by the | stead, Surrey. R. Hills. A beautiful pastoral 





anxious and parental affection manifested by | scene, with a fine clear effect of light.—No. 65. | 


Charles towards his children. It appears to us, | Windmill Hill, Gravesend: Sunrise. W.Tur- 
however, that the ultra-vivid colouring in the | ner. It is quite difficult to conceive how such 
last-mentioned part of the picture deducts from | a glow could have been effected, either in water 
the pathos of the subject. | or in oil colours.—No. 69. Vessels at the En- 
No. 339. Mustard, the Son of Pepper, given| trance of Dover Harbour. Copley Fielding. 
by the late Sir Walter Scott to Sir Francis| Under such circumstances of storm and cloud, 
Chantrey, R.A. E. Landseer, R.A.—The sub- | can they ever enter ?—No. 76. Dunlucé Castle 
ject and its title carry the mind at once back to | (Loch of Antrim). C. Bentley. Here, too, the 
Guy Mannering and Dandie Dinmont; and it! formidable action of the tumultuous waves, 
is not until we have given a passing sigh to| foaming at the base of the lofty building, is re- 
the memory of the highly gifted writer that| presented with the apparent fidelity of por- 
we can begin our examination of the work of | traiture.—No. 80. Ruins: Temple. F.O. Finch. 
the highly gifted artist ; which is certainly one | Chaste, elegant, and classical.—No.101. English 
of his best productions. The sharp and vi-| Pastoral. G. Barrett and F. Tayler. Simple 
gilant animal, the bust in its progressive state, |in its character, delightful in its associations, 
the modelling tools, the game, and the lynx- j and beautiful in its execution. —No. 115. Study 
eyed cat watching her opportunity to escape, | from Nature in Weoton Park, near Dorking, 
present a picturesque assemblage of materials, Surrey. J. Varley. 
seen under a fine effect of chiaroscuro, and | the evidence of our senses as the truth of this 
harmony of colouring. well-represented scene. — No. 119. Lancaster 
No. 306. Petworth Park, Sussex, as it ap-| Sands: Market People returning from Ulver- 
peared June 9, 1835, during the Anniversary | stone. D.Cox. An extraordinary performance ; 
Dinner given by the Earl of Egremont to up-|vast in extent, simple in character; with a 
wards of 5000 Women and Children. W. F.| magnificent diffusion of light which only an 
Witherington, A. — Never was a scene of gay | experienced eye and a practised hand could 
festivity represented in more glowing colours ; | have executed.—No. 137. Evening. G. Barrett. 
which, however, harmonise with one another |A scene on which the imagination may revel 
as perfectly as they do with the charming scene | with delight.—No. 146. Winter Morning Scene 
on which they are employed. The almost| near Kidlington, Oxfordshire. W. Turner. 
endless variety of elegant and cheerful groups—| This picture would almost serve for a wine- 
children full of playful gambols, graceful fe-| cooler. We shrink from the bitter bleakness it 
males with their attendant beaux, in motion, | represents— No. 214. Cattle: North Wales. 
or reclining on the green sward, and the im-| H.Gastineau; No.215. Cottage, near Horsham. 
melise mass of guests enjoying their repast—|W. Scott; No. 217. At Willesden, Middlesex. 
altogether give so delightful a character to the | G. Pyne. These are a few from the sides of 
picture, that the eye is never weary with look-| the room: the scenes contain an ample variety 
ing on the assemblage made happy by their | in the same department of art. 
noble and kind-hearted host. Mr. Wither-| The gallery is also rich in examples of fruit 
Ington is entitled to the highest praise for the | and flowers, of which No. 195, Group of Fruit 
taste and skill which he has displayed in this|and Flowers, and No. 208, Camellias, Apple 
fascinating performance. Blossom, &c. V. Bartholomew ; No. 163, Fruit, 
No. 225. Sowing Corn. F. R. Lee, A. —|and No. 245, Flowers, W. Hunt; and No. 280, 
A fine extent of country, and one of the most | Grapes, Mrs. Brookbank, are brilliant ex. 
Interesting operations of agriculture, are here amples. 
depicted; while No. 334, The Salmon-trap, by| Our limits, and the opening of the Exhi- 
the same artist, is a confined though pictu-| bition of the Royal Academy, compel us to 





No. 30. Raby Castle, Durham, the Seat of 


pansive in prospect, and rich in variety.— | 


We should as soon doubt | 


close our remarks ; in the full assurance, how- 
ever, that this well-selected collection, and the 
long-established Society from which it ema- 
nates, will receive that encouragement from 
\the lovers of the fine arts which they so justly 
deserve. 


Artists’ Benevolent Fund.— On Saturday 
jlast this excellent association observed its 
twenty-seventh anniversary at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Ashburton in the chair; and 
the attendance and subscription were such as 
jits best friends could desire. After the cus- 
tomary loyal toasts, and their accompanying 
poomes and glees, the noble chairman addressed 
{the meeting on its merits and claims upon 
| public patronage, when proposing the toast of 
\** Prosperity to the Benevolent Fund.”” We 
|have rarely heard a more pertinent speech 
jupon such an occasion. The national advan- 
|tages derived from the cultivation of the fine 
jarts were pointed out in a forcible and un- 
|hackneyed manner; and the high character 
lof the British school was justly eulogised. His 
lordship then adverted to the almost inseparable 
|union of a disregard of the minute interests of 
\life with genius— not to commend improvi- 


|dence, but to assert its right to be kindly and 
|humanely interpreted, and to insist the more 
favourably on behalf of this institution, the 
|members of which submitted to sacrifices and 
| privations in order to secure a provision against 
ithe periods of disease and old age. Other 
| topics were equally well handled, and great 
|applause followed the conclusion of the address. 
|The president’s health was afterwards pro- 
|posed by Mr. B. Bond Cabbell* with very just 
| compliments and appropriate observations, and 
| drank with enthusiastic marks of approbation. 
'Lord Ashburton returned thanks. Other 
|toasts were drank with suitable honours and 
acknowledgments, and the harmony of the 
jevening was delightfully maintained by the 
|musical exertions and comic talent of Broad- 
|hurst, Fitzwilliam, and other professional gen- 
| tlemen. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
| May-Day, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Painted by C. R. Leslie, R.A.; engraved by 
|__J.H. Watt. Hodgson and Graves. 
| Wer are among those who regret the gradual 
| extinction, especially among the great mass of 
| the people, of the games and pastimes of our 
ancestors. Although far from being inimical 
to mechanic institutes, lectures, and libraries, 
| We are somewhat apprehensive that the inclina- 
| tion of the present age is to cultivate the mind 
at the expense of the body; and we are quite 
sure that such a system cannot contribute to 
human happiness. The mens sana is, indeed, 
highly desirable, but then it should be in cor- 
pore sano. Of the sports which have almost 
entirely disappeared, that of dancing round the 
May-pole was one of the most lively and in- 
nocent. It took place in the open air and at 
a genial season ; it was not an exercise of vio- 
lence; and, above all, it brought the youth of 
both sexes together—a circumstance in every 
way productive of good. The print before us 
is from the picture by Mr. Leslie, which was 
exhibited some years ago at Somerset House, 
and of which we then spoke with the com- 
mendation which it deserves. It has been finely 
engraved by Mr. Watt, and belongs to that 
* This gentleman, a most liberal donor to the Fund,, 
and one of its vice-presidents, has this year, in addition 
to his subscription, given two valuable presentations to 
orphans connected with this Fund, and thus enabled the 
committee to provide eligibly for two of their interesting 
charges. It is a fine cnample, and well worthy of being 





followed, 
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cheerful and-exhi class “of subjects, on 


which, we confess, we like to see the talents of 
our artists employed. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. WIFFEN. 


[Weare indebted to a friend for the following sequel to 
the brief obituary of Mr. Wiffen, in last week’s Gazette.) 


THERE are circumstances in the life of this 
pleasing and elegant poet, and amiable man, 
which call for a peculiar notice, independent of 
the general themes of praise which his literary 
character exhibits, in common with brother- 
votaries of the Muses. Mr. Wiffen was the 
second poet of the Society of Friends (or, why 
should not we use the more accustomed appel- 
lation, when it is impossible that we can intend 
any disrespect by it?—he was the second 
‘Quaker poet”), in a chronological sense ; 
that fine old genial and social writer, Scott of 
Amwell, being the first —the first in his own 
time by priority, having courted the Nine be- 
fore either Bernard Barton or Howitt, and the 
first in excellence. The first poet of his own 
society (and, alas! there are too few similarly 
situated in any class) who was taken by the 
hand, and raised to distinction and “lettered 
ease,” by a nobleman. Whilst regretting the 
loss of so ingenuous and accomplished a man, 
the Duke of Bedford will always have the sa- 
tisfaction of recollecting, that he was the in- 
strument of fostering to maturity talents of no 
common order, and also of bestowing upon 
them a liberal and substantial reward. 

Born of a very respectable family in the 
middle class, Mr. Wiffen was designed for the 
scholastic profession, and for some years ac- 
tively engaged in it; but the literary capabili- 
ties which his hours of leisure developed, were 
not long in bursting through all obstacles of 
accidental circumstance. His first poetical ef- 
fusions were contributed to a volume under the 
title of ‘Poems by Three Friends.” These 
were succeeded by, perhaps, his happiest and 
most spirited effort —a series of stanzas, in al- 
lusion to the portraits at Woburn Abbey, in 
the first topographical publication of a juvenile 
friend ; which were afterwards reprinted, with 
the title of * The Russell.” A subsequent 
perusal of Clarendon induced him to take a 
more favourable view of the character of 
Charles I.; and mature experience prompted 
him on a republication, whilst retaining the 
irrefragable praise of Lord William Russell, to 
soften some general rather anti-regal expres- 
sions. Mr. Wiffen was, in his confirmed cha- 
racter, a liberal and candid Whig ; a Reformer, 
but an attached friend of all our valuable and 
sterling established institutions. 

In 1819, appeared his “Aonian Hours :’’ the 
“Jilied banks” of a neighbouring wood, which 
was often haunted by beauty and talent, had 
for him the inspiring excitement of the groves 
of (Enone or Egeria. 

** Nobis placeant ante omnia sylvx.” 
In pleasing reflections of literary survey and 
retrospect, ardent social feelings, refined lone- 
thoughts, and the influence of “‘universal Pan,” 
under a purer appellation, this volume has few 
superiors. A translation of the prince of Spa- 
nish poets, Garcilasso (surnamed De la Vega, 
from a military exploit in the Vega, a plain of 
Grenada), was his next work, completed in 
1822. He has smoothly rendered his elaborate 
pastorals, and beautifully given his sonnets and 
miscellaneous pieces, particularly the ode to the 
* Flower of Gnide.”” This volume was ele- 
gantly printed, with a portrait of the author, 
and several wood-vignettes. The biography of 
the poet is only inferior to his “ Life of Tasso ;” 





and there is much in the book to excite the 
best and most pleasing feelings. 

His miscellaneous Poems, at various periods, 
would fill two or three volumes: some of these 
were published in the Annuals, “ Times’ Tele- 
scope,” &c. &c. Among these are translations 
from Catullus, Propertius, and other Latin 
authors. Many of his own little early pieces 
were of an Anacreontic character, and would 
not have disgraced a Moore; but they were 
divested of all impropriety. The ballad of 
“ The Luck of Eden Hall” is his happiest 
effort in that very attractive species of com- 
position. 

He had some knowledge of astronomy and 
botany, and was a tolerable though not perfect 
classical scholar. 

But these, and all his other works, including 
a poem on the pathetic fortunes of the devoted 
classical daughter, Julia Alpinula, were only 
subsidiary or introductory to his ‘“* Magnum 
Opus ;” for, in the spirit of the Roman sophist, 
he had ‘ dared and effected a great work, which 
should be for ever his own :”— his ‘‘ Tasso.” 
By this he will live. It was the work of six 
or seven years; and the greater part of the 
hours devoted to the first half of the transla- 
tion were stolen from sleep, and spent by the 
midnight-oil. His toils were, happily, cheered 
and encouraged by the society of sisters of 
finely cultivated minds, and an ingenious and 
attached brother. This was his long-cherished 
and favourite work — 

** His pride at noon, his vision of the night, 
His hope at morn, his joy at lonely eve.” 

After an elegant poetical dedication to the 
Duchess of Bedford, it is prefaced by an ample 
and excellently written biography of Tasso, * 
which throws more light on the vicissitudes of 
his career, his romantic attachment to the royal 
Leonora, and the fluctuations of his treatment 
by Alphonso, than any thing which had before 
appeared. For Mr. Wiffen was an indefati- 
gable searcher into the most recherché libraries 
and the most curious documents ; and never left 
any thing unsought which was likely to bear 
upon the character he was about to treat of. 
In his translation of the noble Sorrentine, he 
has adopted the Spenserian stanza; to which, 
like Southey, he was much attached. He con- 
sidered, that whilst it approached the form of 
Tasso's composition, it gave additional scope 
for an ample rendering of the offava rima in 
English. If his translation has any fault, it 
consists in its being of rather too paraphrastic 
a character: but this was the mere profusion, 
or waste, of his wealthy fancy. He could not 
be satisfied with being a mere transmitter — 
he must add novel but consistent ornaments. 
Mr. Wiffen possessed, in a great degree, the 
‘* curiosa felicitas’’ of Horace, and the quality 
ascribed by Johnson to his friend Goldsmith : 
‘his pen adorned whatever it touched.” His 
intrinsic fidelity is, however, great. In his 
pages, the graceful conscientiousness of God- 
frey, the turbid heat of Rinaldo or Eustace, 
the dignified chivalry of Tancred, the seductive 
blandishments of Armida, and the pure and 
elegant devotedness of Erminia, have all the 
vividness and all the truth of the illustrious 
original. 

The first edition was in two splendid royal 
octavo volumes, decorated with the best wood- 
vignettes to each canto. A second edition has 
been published, in foolscap octavo. Notwith- 
standing the high praise awarded, in all distin- 





* He has amply developed the varied powers of Tasso’s 
mind; and has asserted, that had he not been the first 
poet, he might have perhaps been the Locke or Galileo 
of his age, 





o ~~ a 
guished quarters, to this translation, includi 
the private testimony of Sir Walter Scott, is 
has not yet obtained the general circulation it 
merits. Perhaps justice will be done to it-by 
survivors. 

Soon after the appearance of his “ Aonian 
Hours,” the attention of the Duke of Bedford, 
a steady and well-informed patron of talent and 
the arts, was excited towards this accomplished 
native of his own domain, and he made him a 
liberal offer of becoming his private secretary 
and librarian. Mr. Wiffen’s bark was now 
anchored in a delightful and princely harbour, 
secure from all the storms of life. That cruel 
annoyance of literature, the “‘ ves angusta domi,” 
was banished, even in imagination; and he 
was free to expand his talents, unchecked by 
the drawback so forcibly described by some 
Roman poet — 

«* Nil habet paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 
The congeniality of a free indulgence in a rich 
and constantly increasing library, with the 
household presence of splendid collections of 
statuary, painting, and virtu, to his tasteful 
mind, need not be enlarged upon. The duke’s 
allowance was liberal; and, on his marriage, 
he furnished him with a pleasant house and 
grounds contiguous to his park. Here the poet 
enjoyed full content ; and speaks with sincere 
pleasure of 
«* His peaceful home—his garden, where the bee 
Hums of Hymettus.” 

The duke’s patronage—which was accompa. 
nied by a high degree of confidence, not unat- 
tended by esteem, on the part of Lord John 
Russell, who appreciated Mr. Wiffen’s talents 
—may be said to have been truly Augustan ; 
and it is earnestly to be wished that it may not 
be forgotten as an example to others— 

** Sint Mecenates non deerunt, Flacce, Marones.” 

After resting on his oars for a short time, 
he commenced his ‘* History of the Russell 
Family.” On this, as well as his ‘* Tasso,” 
he bestowed the application of several years ; 
and the same result was produced, viz. a ful 
ness, a richness of polish, and a mass of recon- 
dite illustrations. He personally searched the 
most curious records of Normandy ; and has 
succeeded in establishing for this family a high 
and ancient origin,—having traced them to 
heathen princes three hundred years previous 
to the conquering Rollo; thence accompanied 
them in their distinguished stations in Neus- 
tria, and related their exploits in the crusades ; 
and subsequently brought them with William 
to “merry England.” Their history, up 
the present time, is enriched with many curious 
documents, not only of immediate interest to 
one connected with the family, but having 4 
very extensive bearing upon the general history 
of England. . 

One feature of Mr. Wiffen’s mind was, a@ 
interest in the lineaments of hoar antiquity--@ 
lingering respect for “ the days of old, and the 
years that are past.” In fact, this quality is 
almost inseparable from a mind of any thought 
and tenderness. He had some skill in archi- 
tectural, feudal, and ballad lore; and in 3 
pedestrian excursion which he once made to 
the Lakes, &c., brought back several sketches 
of ancient relics. In addition-te the-aceom— 
plishment of a draughtsman, ke had some taste 
for music. Here, again, Shakespeare will te 
us that such a mind must have possessed this 
quality. uf vi 

He may be safely pronounced a ling 
Besides the languages already mentioned, be , 
had studied Hebrew ; and, latterly, gave his a 
tention to Welsh, from which he translated some . 
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if the “Triads”? and pieces of the old bards. |the bed-room scene, which she plays and sings! Whether Elizabeth was a descendant of the 
The happiest is entitled, ‘ To the Cuckoo, in}so exquisitely, is marred by an extravagant| celebrated “thrice lord mayor of London,” 


the Vale of Cuag,” by Liywarch Hen. 


finale, when she literally claws her lover about| does not appear. 


Mr. Wiffen, after having been by no means|in a manner the most unlike any lady awake} Soult’s Murillos.—- These paintings, well 


unacquainted with the speculations of various | that we ever dreamed of. Templeton is tame 


known to be among, if not the noblest pro- 


theorists, settled in a firm and cheerful belief |in action ; and, in our opinion, Duruset alone,|ductions of this equally great and delightful 
in Christianity. He returned to the place from | both by his lively performance and sweet music,|master, have been purchased from Marshal 


which he had started, but which he had not| deserves to be praised without a drawback in 
lost sight of ; esteeming it the best on which | this opera. 


Soult (who got them cheaper in Spain) by the 
Duke of Sutherland; and we rejoice to learn, 





to build his tower of rest and observation of} Covent Garden.—Macready appeared as Mac-| that his grace, with a judgment and liberality, 


the skies, and the most satisfactory for the foot | bethon Wednesday. The theatre was crammed, 
of erring and wearied man to repose in. He was | and his reception most enthusiastic. Driven by 
also an enlightened student of natural religion. | a constant succession of trick and insult from| directors of the British Institution. 


which every lover of the arts must applaud, has 
placed them, for a season, at the disposal of the 
We may, 


An admirer of all that was beautiful in the|the other house, the public gave him the wel-| therefore, expect to see these chef-d’euvres ex. 


magazines of creation, he must have cordiall 


and pleasurably turned to that “ unseen Al. |the tragedy he was unanimously called for, and, 
mighty" who is not far from any one of us.|when the cheers subsided, addressed the au- 
At one period of his life he had an inclination | dience in a noble and gentlemanly tone. He} 


y | come his genius merits here. At the close of| hibited in Pall Mall, for the improvement of 
art, the benefit of its professors, and the grati- 
fication of the public, even before they are 
allowed to adorn the palace of their noble 


to take a degree at the university; but he sub-| said he should regret to the end of his life that | owner. 


sequently attached himself more closely to th 


sentiments of his own society, in which he held | ceeded in provoking him to an act of personal 


eja series of cold-blooded provocations had suc-| John Mollard’s Art of Cookery..—A new 
edition of this popular work has reached us 


an office of trust. But he was a very liberal} chastisement. At the same time, he judged|from the Park Hotel, Norwood, where we re- 


man. The caustic asperity of a Howitt was|this explanation or apology to be due only to 
very alien to the milder spirit of a Wiffen. | himself and the public; and he felt that he 
He had a great respect for the established|could have nothing of the kind to say to 
church, and was an admirer of its choral ser- | those who had incurred his resentment. This 
vices—those beautiful and soothing things, |manly declaration was hailed by loud shouts; 
which are alike pleasing in cheerfulness and|and shewed how Englishmen feel for indivi- 


grief, and almost always improving to th 


heart; and which, we trust, will long survive} by disgraceful and injurious treatment from 
the acerbity of a Lord Henley, and others of | unworthy persons. 
that class, which Chateaubriand has, with curi-| The Rose of the Alhambra, an opera, in our 


ous felicity, designated as ‘ cold enthusiasts.” 


The distinguishing feature of Mr. Wiffen’s| Haymarket.—Every night here has presented 
mind was suavity ; and it is his highest praise|a set of well-chosen and well-acted dramas ; 


that this will always be the leading circum 


stance of recollection amongst his friends. | able one-act farce, called Railroads for Ever. | 


How happily different from the reminiscence: 


of the churl, the cold, and the cruel! The 
object which rises most prominently on the 


ocean of memory, if not, as it is here, the mos 


valuable, is always the most distinguishing 
characteristic of that which sleeps under its/|land and Ireland, a suspension-bridge between | 


waters—for a time, but not for ever. 


joice to find our ancient Amphytrion flourish. 
ing in the full honours of maitre. We have 
not yet been to Beulah this year (the weather 
has been so bad), but, assuredly, when next we 
look for hedgehogs, and other amusing animals 
and singing-birds, in its pretty woods, we shall 
e|duals betrayed into unpleasant predicaments|give the Park Hotel a turn, and see how Mol. 
_ maintains his old fame as a great kitchen. 
chief. 

Mr. Ole Bull’s second rehearsal was, if pos- 
sible, more striking and successful than his 
first; which we are glad we were the earliest 
journal to notice, for his talents are certainly 
- | the only novelty being a most merry and laugh-| of an extraordinary sort. 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. —At the 
s|It is a capital hit at the prevailing mania of | last meeting, Dr. Clark, the president, in the 

the day, in which bubble schemes are happily |chair, the astronomer royal read a communi- 
ridiculed. A tunnel (tunnels are always ob-|cation on the intensity of light in the neigh. 
t | jectionable—witness the London and Brighton | bourhood of a caustic. One object of this in. 

being floored on that account) between Eng-| vestigation was to determine what must be the 
circumstances of the rainbow on the undulatory 
Dover and Calais, and a balloon to India in| theory of light. Afterwards, Mr. Hopkins gave 


next. 





Though not precisely holding the office of | three days, are the specs on which the humour/an account of the agreement between the re- 
almoner, he was always ready to point out/turns; and Miss Taylor, Webster, Strickland, | sults of his theory of elevatory geological forces, 


cases of merit in distress to the answering 
hand of the Duke of Bedford. His counsel 
was always diligently given when he thought | of novelty to assist them. | 
it might serve ; and he took much interest in} English Opera.—The Gunpowder Plot is a 
furthering the career of younger and more|new and complete hit here. If ever recruits 
inexperienced authors. His friendship and 
kindness of heart always shone pre-eminently 


in his epistolary correspondence. 


Those who regret his early and easy death, 
will find a lasting satisfaction in reflecting 
that the tenor of his latter years was gilded 


and the two Vinings, keep it up amid roars of and the phenomena of gaults, as observed by 
merriment to the end, though the plot has little him in the strata of Derbyshire. — Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

A Learned Negro. — Job Ben Solomon, son 
of the Mohammedan king of Banda, was taken 
were got by beat of drum, the house must fill|in 1730, and sold in Maryland. He afterwards 
by the unparalleled drumming of Mrs. Keeley,| found his way to England, where his talents, 
with a good double in Oxberry. Miss Murray dignified air, and amenity of character, pro- 
is also seen to advantage, and Hemmings, J. cured him friends; among the rest, Sir Hans 
Bland, Mrs. F. Mathews, Mrs. Emden, and, Sloane, the founder of the British Museum, 
Miss Shaw, fill up the measure of a very enter- for whom he translated several Arabic manu. 





by the sunshine of prosperity and content—| taining musical piece. In the Dice of Death,| scripts. After being received with distinction 


that “ the lot was cast unto him in a pleasant | too, Mrs. Keeley is most deservedly attractive. 


place, and he had a goodly heritage.” 





at the court of St. James's, he was sent back 
Strand Theatre.—Mrs. Nisbet, full of viva-|to Banda. The letters which he afterwards 


And now, rest and blessing to his manes ! of city and spirit, has been transferred to this, wrote to his friends in England and America, 


Which we entertain the most earnest confidence. 


To have strewn a few humble flowers on the 


tomb of the poet of nature and humanity, will 
bean hour propitiously spent in the chequered 
journey of life. 
—— ‘* Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos sparg ores, ani JUC eee 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere,.”—Vir. 


Moy 11. I. D.P. 
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DRAMA. 

pk Lane.—“ The unrivalled Malibran,” 
vith tolerable houses, and alternate nights of 
empty benches, have marked the week here. 
e once seen this clever actress in the 
fimaiibula, and think she has far departed 
‘ott her original excellence. Her early scenes 
Wt childishly frivolous and pettish ; and even 





pretty little house, where she is seen to great | were published and perused with interest. 
advantage. What between her and her Pug,! This man is said to have been able to repeat 
there is no resisting the pleasantry of the scene, the whole Koran from memory. — Liberia He- 
\vald, No. VII. Printed at Monrovia, in West 
Africa, a colony of Blacks; the printer and 
VARIETIES. | editor being both of the same colour. 

An Extraordinary Ward in Chancery.—| Capiain Maconochic, secretary to the Geo- 
Died recently, the cat, Blucher, once the fa-| graphical Society, is appointed secretary to Cap- 
vourite pet of a lady who, at her decease, left | tain Sir John Franklin, the new governor of 
the sum of ten pounds per annum to be appro-| Van Diemen’s Land. His loss, though a gain 
priated to the use of this favoured specimen of to the distant colony, will be much felt by the 
the feline race. In consequence of some liti-| Geographical Society.—Ed. L.G. 

gation occurring between the parties interested) 4 Pinch. — The following expedient for as- 
in the disposal of the lady’s property, Blucher| sisting ‘the memory, equal, perhaps, to any ever 
became a ward in chancery, and the amount of| devised by Professor Von Feinagle, was lately 
the legacy was regularly paid by order of the resorted to in an adult school in the north of 
court to Elizabeth Whittington, who, bya coin-| Ireland. The schoolmaster was questioning 
cidence rather singular, was appointed to re-|one of his pupils, an old woman of sixty and 
ceive the annuity on behalf of the cat.|upwards, out of a little catechism Who 
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made you, Margaret ?”? demanded he. ‘“ God 
Almighty,” responded she. ‘+ Who redeemed 
you?’’ This was a poser; and the old lady 
remained mute. An old man, somewhat of a 
wag, who stood next her in the class, perceiving 
her dilemma, and anticipating what would oc- 
cur, gave her a pinch, aw derriére; on which 
she instantly cried out — ** Jasus Christ!” 

The Season.— A few days ago Mr. R— was 
walking down St. James’s Street, and on meet- 
ing the witty Mr. H—, expressed deep regret 
at the severity of the weather, complaining that 
it made him hobble. ‘* Oh!” says Mr. H—, “ if 
it only continues a little longer, you will jump 
from winter to summer without a spring.” 

Flint Soap. — We lately mentioned this cu- 
rious product of chemical science; but were 
not then aware that we should so soon be 
enabled to wash our hands of it. From the 
last No. of the Repertory of Patents, we ob- 
serve that it has been patented by a Mr. Sheri- 
dan ; and what is more, we have tried it from 
the sweet-scented manufactory of Mr. Hendrie, 
and found it a very excellent soap for the toilet. 
The specification describes it to be a detergent, 
formed by calcined black flints, united with 
caustic soda leys, or caustic potash leys, and 
then mingled, in certain proportions, with the 
saponaceous materials, 

Bull. —“ An exchange of shots took place, 
but Colonel Kirby’s pistol missed fire.” So says 
the account of a recent duel in the news- 
papers. 

Comparative View of the principal Public Collections of 
Prints in Europe. 
Collections. No. of Prints. 
Paris. - see + more than -+ 1,400,000 
Munich - eoce seeeeeeeceeweee SOOO) 
Vienna 300,000 
Dresden 250,000 
British Museum -- 100,000 
Copenhagen £0,000 
Amsterdam «+ 70,000 
Frankfort coe ++ 30,000 


No. I. of the Police Spy, by Captain W. 
White, is the commencement ofa diatribe against 
the New Police force. The first portion deals 
in generalities, but vouched facts are promised ; 
and we must wait for these to disprove what is 
continually passing before our eyes—that this 
force contributes wonderfully to the decency 
and security of our vast metropolis. 

Dublin Review, No. 1.—We have had only 
time to glance at the début No. of our new 
contemporary ; and to say, that that glance con- 
vinces us that he has entered the field with 
much ability. ‘Till we have examined him 
more at leisure, we can offer no opinion on his 
opinions. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Benson Hill's ** Recollections,” about to appear, have, 
we hear, some extraordinary details of Napoleon, both 
before and after the Field of Waterloo, some curious 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, and scenes in 
Ireland and America, in which many celebrated persons 
are introduced to the reader. 


In the Press. 

Ion, a tragedy, by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. — Essays 
towards the History of Painting, by Mrs. Callcott.— 
Histoire de France du Petit Louis, par M. Callcott.— 
How to make Everybody comfortable, by a Senior 
Wrangler of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and illustrated by 
Cruikshank. — London and all its Miseries, by a Peripa- 
tetic Philosopher; the illustrations by Cruikshank and 
the late Robert Seymour, 


List or NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Times of William the Third, by the Hon. A. 
Trevor, M.A. &c. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bds.— Private Edu- 
cation; or, Observations on Governesses, by Madame B. 
Riofrey, 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. -- Lectures on the Chief Points 
in Controversy between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
by the Rev. John Young, M.A. &vo. 10s. cloth.— The 
Connexion of Number and Magnitude, by Augustus De 
Morgan, post Svo. 4s. cloth.— The Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry; in Six Lectures, by Jas. Martineau, post 8vo. 
5s. cloth. — The Art of Cookery, by John Mollard, new 
edition, 12mo, 6s. bds. — Esther of Engaddi, a Tragedy, 


Saar e 
from the Italian of Silvio Pellico, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed.— 
The Christian's Charter; Five Discourses delivered by the pertdretapa recive 
a John Bensteen, at Longact, Lime. 4s. _— = “a Connected with Literature and the Arts, 

Young Churchman Armed, b' e Rev. J. Biddulph, Pres ee hades a > Re 
bn cloth.— The Penhtustt of Death; a Setoctaan UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THEIR MAJESTIES, 
from the Morning Herald, Vol. 1. 12mo. 6s. cloth. — The Ke UESTRIAN STATUE of his late 
Scope of Piety, by J. R. Stow, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. — Com- MAJESTY GEORGE III. 
parative View of the Tenets of the Anglican and Roman! The Committee appointed by the general body of Subscribers 
Churches, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. — An Essay on the Proem to | to carry the design for this tribute to the memory of our vener- 
John's Gospel, by Wm. John, 8vo. 4s, bds.— Etymotonia; | ated pee ae ee eee eee a Pompei 
containing Principles of Classical Accentuation, &c. by | yn ‘Commissioners of Woods and, Forests, THE STATUE 
Eneas M‘Intire, LL.D. 12mo. 5s. Gd. cloth. —- Geoffrey | wit be erected by the 4th of June (the birth-day for more than 
Rudel; or, the Pilgrim of Love, by John Graham, 8Vvo. | half acentury observed in honour of one of the best of Kings), 
5s. — Lingard’s History of England, abridged and _con- | and inaugurated on that day under the patronage of their Majes- 
tinued to 1835, by P. Sadler, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. neg | _ reps ATP See ak tee aa and Gentlemen, 
Life of Robert, Lord Cliv Sir John Malcolm, 3 vols. . » 2 
| 8vo. cote eon = re orn Dublin Penny Journal, His — the Archbishop of The might —_ Lord Viscount 
| 12mo., 7s. 6d. cloth.— The Young Lady’s Story-Teller, by | ,,,. Ganteroury anny “ i 
| Miss Leslie, 18mo. 2s. cloth. — A History of England for | ee an. Duke of Deven ghar a sbogl Lord Viscount 
| Young Historians, with Engravings, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.— | His Grace the Duke of Rutland, The Right Hon, Lord South- 
| Stories for Holyday Evenings, by Mrs. Child, 18mo. | G. x ampton 

2s. 6d. cloth. — Practical Treatise on the Law of Vendors | His Grace the Duke of North- The Right Hon. Lord Montagu 

and Purchasers of Chattels, Personal, by T. C. Morton, | |, Se ace: ob Bas. a ‘7. ie tote 
2sq. 8vo. 14s. bds.— Supplement to Deacon's Digest of |S Wn Kur. K.C_B. . a ee 
| the Criminal Law, by W. M. Hindmarsh, 8vo. 8%. bds—| phe Most Noble the Marquess The Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe 
| The Three Eras of Woman's Life, by Elizabeth E.Smith,| of Lansdowne, K.G. The Right Hon. Lord Wharn- 
| 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.— Memoir of the Rev. | The Most Noble the Marquess cliffe 
| John Buckworth, of Dewsbury, 12mo. 4s. cloth. — West | of Westminster E The Right Hon. Lord Lynd- 
| India Scenery, with Illustrations of Negro Character, | Si he oy Hon. the Earl off hein a ee 
| &e., from Sketches, by R. Bridgens, Part I. 10s.—Ireland, | py, Right Hon. the Earl of Peel, uP. 
; its Wants and Capabilities, by Donald Bain, 12mo. 2s. | Mansfield Sir Matthew W. Kidley, Bart, 
cloth.—The Theory and Practice of Joint Stock Banking, | The Right Hon. the Earl of | M.P. 

by Peter Watt, 8vo. 3s. bds. — Remarks on the Elements | Liverpool toot Cheng nur Frederick Trench, K.G.H. 
| of Language and Stammering, by T. Borthwick, 8vo. | The Right Hon. the Earl Grey, * Tak 2 i ith aren 
| 3x. bds. — The History of Brazil, from 1808 to 1831, by! qo Res 7 Fn thet eee Hanged ge eer 4 
| : ~ | The Right Hon. the Earl of John Ramsbottom, Esq, M.P. 
| John Armitage, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. bds.— A Sketch of the) Harewood Colonel Gaitskell* 
| Church, of the first two Centuries after Christ; a Course| The Kight Hon. the Earl de Andrew Drummond, Esq. 

of Sermons, by J.J. Blunt, post #vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Alison’s | Grey H William Jerdan, Esq.* 
| History of the French Revolution, Vol. V. vo. 15s. bds.| The Right Hon. the Earl of)Charles Bleaden, Esq.* 
| —Plans and Views of Ornamental Domestic Buildings, by | | Eldon shale ; , 
|R. Lugar, 2d edition, 32 Plates, imperial 4to. coloured, | To meet whom, on SS apo body of Subscribers 
| the Greek and Turkish Revolution, by the Rev. R. | 00S von tubecrinerss found it necessary to appeal tothe Fub- 
| Ww alsh, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 12%. cloth, — Historical Notices of lic to enable them to full their guarantee to the Artist of a larger 
| Fonthill Abbey, 11 Plates, demy 4to. 15s. 5 imperial 4to. sum than was vested in their names, and one more adequate to 
| 12. 10s. — The Country Attorney’s Practice in Superior | the class and extent of his labours, have much satisfaction in 
| Courts of Law at Westminster, by John Gray, 12mo. | stating the following results, which they hope will be so far aug- 
| {se cloth. — ‘The Love of the Spirit, by R. Philip, of , mented before the completion of the design, as to acquit them of 
} Maberly Chapel, 3s. Gd. cloth. — A Mother’s Offering to their charge in a manner due to the beauty and excellence of the 
| the Younger Members of the Church of England, by the! “°T- ras 
| Author of «scenes in our Parish,” 12mo. 2s. bds.— Amount of Subscriptions, in the Names of the Committee, 

Lectures on Sacred Subjects, by George Payne, LL.D., of £2100. 46. 14. 

Exeter, Svo. lis. Gd. cloth. pny Seve on the Principles of | Additional subscriptions, since received. 
| Morality, &c. &e., by J. Dymond, 3d edition, 8vo. 12s.' H. R. H. the Duke of Henry Hawkins, Esq. . 
cloth.—A Saunter in Belgium in 1835, by George St.| Cambridge .. £200 0 0 Mrs. Campbell 
| George, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — Letters from M. Stuart | Cash at Messrs. Wil- Mrs. Lloyd .... 


> » E. Channi ini ‘ liams and Co.’s . . 32 11 OF. Forbes, Esq 

| hag “et E. Channing on the Divinity of Christ, | Smith, Esq. 10 0G. Earle, Esq. 
_ — ned R. Saunders, Es 2 0OH.H. White, Esq ° 
The late Bish The Duke of Northum- 


; ham ... 2d subscrip- 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. «G. Anguish, Esq. . -f 
May. Thermometer. } Barometer. Hyp eke gg 5 
Thursday: - } From 36 to 49 | 2964 to 29-80) 4 ‘ § (2d subscription) .... 
Friday ---- sore BEeooe 8 | 20°06 ++ 00 F. P. Stratford, Esq. 
Saturday -- . -- 85 | 30°17 +s 0 0 The Earl of Carlisie 
Sunday---- eee ++ Of 20°19 +e 10 0 Lady Bexley...... 
Monday eee B15 + Spook. et oe = en oe 
T "1.19 « * or iscountSidmouth 20 oOM,C. bya lL ** 
Tuesday -- — ‘ 30°12 stationary | ‘the Duke of Montrose 50 0 0G. Lane Blunt, Esq. 
Wednesday 11 ee ee 3012 ++ 3007 | Frederick Hodgson, Esq. 10 0 0 subscription)... 
Prevailing winds, N. by E., and W. by S. Generally see sae Esq. " es ©.5. Bestia Fesenst, 
clear, except the 5th and morning of the 8th; raining ail, Miss Vyse ene se akc MMOanAe’ 
the morning of the 5th. | Christ. Nockells 0 0 Joseph Delafield, Es 
Rain fallen, 8 of an inch. | The Earl of Dartmouth 20 0 0 Major Ht Sheene hfe 
y John Adolphus, Esq. .. 2 0 General Fred. Maitian 
aimee | Miss Wells. 35s 1 0 0 Mr. and Mrs. N.Connop 20 00 
. , . The Duke of Rutland ..105 0 0G. Deimar, Esq. ...+--.-1 10 
Extracts from a Meteorologica! Register kept at High Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Drummonds’; Messrs. 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- | Coutts and Co.'s; Messrs. Hammersteys and Co.'s; Messrs. Wil- 
logical Society. April 1836. | liams and C Sit Claude Scott, Bart; and Co.'s | — 
by i 2 i Ss 4 ish 8 re, where » 
Thermometer—Highest i Room , 24 eripsctgores sop dig roth gas 
oat | * The Commitiee appointed by the Subscribers to carry 
| the Design into execution. 





| 


| 27.128. Gd. hf.-bd.—A Residence at Constantinople, during | 





CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 


56°50 -+ the 13th, 
++ 24°50 -- 29th. 
Mean - + 4113541 
Barometer—Highes 30/12 -- the 4th. == 
sOWESE +++ ++ 28°73 «+ 8th. Pe ad rane 
Mean: ++ ++ +++++ 295030 | ‘T8= NEW HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. 
Number of days of rain, 15. The Observer of Sunday next, May 15, will contain twe 


i in. ini . nox en, ved Views of the intended Houses of Parliament, as adopte 
Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 3°12525. fom ee uins afi. Tatras the firstexhibiting the magnificent 


Winds.—2 East—6 West—3 North—2 South—1 North- | front next the river Thames, and the second the equally mex: 





Prey : sina ih . ic bserver, 

east—2 South-east—5 South-west North-west, See ee ee eee chaste to paonaed 2 

General Observations. —The month was distinguished | ‘clock on Sunday mornings. An edition for the country and 
by extraordinary coldness, the maximum being only one | abroad every Monday afternoon at four o'clock. 
degree and a half above temperate; the range was small, | -- 
and the mean was lower than any one, for the same month, 
in the last 13 years. The mean of the barometer was | 
below those in the two last years, and the minimum has | * , A dati tistaiaall aaannenmn 
been only once so low, viz., in April 1833. ‘The quantity eye ren es ee ing and valuable work, I think the first 
of rain was more than in the last five years, in the corre- | Number gives a very favourable promise. The view on we 
sponding month; and the whole quantity that has fallen | banks of the Oronte>, near Antioch, is as accurate as it is wen 
since the commencement of the year, with the melted | tiful, and revived ali my recollections of the — Sass th 
snow, which was very trifling, was much more than in | of that enchanting region, where I passed many happy dase tt 


. P Cu fs 
p i i , i i above | #@miring its romantic landscapes. ‘The view of Damascus 
= ——— in any year during the period above of merit. The ruins of Batbee are as perfectly placed before the 


~ ~ 1 
spectator, in every thing but size, as art will admit. i aye on 4 
— lee <=» | add, if the work proceeds as 1t has begun, it will form 2 ver 


valuable appendage to the library of every Christian who ro 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. to become familiar with — oe = a 4 
if , Lett " J.S. Buckingham, Esq. M.P. May7, b. r 
We are compelled to omit the notice of the Fifth An- | srs niny Gazelle, spectator, &c. Se. for opinions of this 
cient Concert, which shall appear next week. 
Madame Solari’s notice is an advertisement, 


ISHER'S VIEWS in SYRIA, the HOLY 


LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. Part 1. price 2s- containing 








ublication. 
r e London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 
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DVANTAGEOUS OFFER.—A 
Gentleman, who has a larger Share in a valuable and 
very productive Property than he is desirous of retaining, wishes 
to dis of a small Portion of the same, on Terms exceedingly 
advantageous to the Purchaser. _ ; 
Any person having from Four to Six Hundred Pounds avail- 
able, and wishing to treat for the above, may obtain every inform- 
ation by applying (if by letter, post-paid) to “Ww. H.,” No. 5 
Johnson Street, Milbank; or personally, which will be preferred, 
to Mr. W. Monro, No. 1 Cannon Street, City, between the hours 
of One and Four. 





TAPHONES.—These New Patent 
Instruments will be found of considerable assistance in 
Churehes, Theatres, and all large Assemblies, rendering the 
Voice of the Speaker more distinct, and audible at a greater dis- 
If applied on the first indication of deafness, they will 
generally arrest its further progress, and frequently restore the 
Ear to the perception of former years. They are in constant use 
by Members of both Houses of Parliament, and the Heads of 
some of the Courts of Law. 
The Inventor, Mr. Webster, may be consulted daily, 
at 102 New Bond street. 


SONS of the CLERGY.— The Rehearsal of 
‘ the Music to be performed at this Festival will take 
place on Tuesday, the 17th of May, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
and the Anniversary will be held on Thursday, the 19th of May, 
when aNermon will be preached there, before H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops, 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Clergy, and others, 

By the Very Rev. HUGH NICHOLAS PEARSON, D.D. 

Dean of Salisbury. 

Divine Service will commence at Two o’Clock, and the Doors of 
the Cathedral will be opened on each day at One o’Clock. 


Slewards. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex (sixth time). 
The Lord Chancellor. The Hon. Mr, Justice Williams. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. M.P. 
‘The Marquess Camden, K.G. (2d Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 
time). The Rev. the Dean of Rochester, 


The Earl of Egremont (2d time). Rev. Richard Jenkyns, D.D. 

The Earl Manvers, i 

The Lord Viscount Bernard. -D. 

The Bishop of Winchester (2d Rev. William Dealtry, D.D. 
time), , Rev. William Antrobus, B.D. 

The Kishop of Bath and Wells Rev. Robert Marriott, M.A. 

2d time). 


2d ti Rey. Robert Moore, M.A, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor,| M.A, 
M.P, |Ralph Addison, Esq. 
The Right Hon. William Yates Charles Barclay, Esq. M.P. 
eel, M,P, amés Lewis Knight, Esq. K.C. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Park (2d Robert Sutton, Jun. Esq. 
time). \ 
The Performance of Music will consist of 
The Dettingen Te Deum...... oeecee . 
The Hallelujah Chorus.........+ coos ° Vrtanaet 
The Grand Coronation Anthem (* Zadok the Priest”) 
Cantate Domino (composed for this Charity) ........ Attwood. 
Anthem, “* Lord, thou hast been our refuge” (com- B 
posed expressly for this Charity)......... PE a as 
Conductor, Sir George Smart. 
Mr. Attwood will preside at the Organ. 
Leader of the Band (which will consist of the Members of the 
Royal Society of Musicians), Mr. F. Cramer, 

The Committee beg to state, that each person contributing | 
gold will be admitted either at the North, South, or South-west | 
Doors, to the Galleries and Closets; and for admission into the 
Choir, at the North-west door, it is earnestly hoped that no 
person will contribute less than half-a-crown, — Carriages are to | 
set down at the South Door, | 





The Collections at St. Paul’s Cathedral and Merchant-Tailors’ 
Hall are appropriated by the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy 
in apprenticing the Children of necessitous Clergymen, or other- 
Vise placing them in situations of respectability. 

After the conclasion of Divine Service on Thursday, the 19th 
of May, the Annual Dinner will take place at Six o’Clock, at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, hreadneedie Street, for which Tickets 
may be had of the Treasurer, and of Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Cburchyard, and Waterloo Place, and at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street. 

Benefactions to this Charity will be thankfully received; and 
any information communicated, by the Treasurer, Oliver Har- 
stave, Esq. 2 Bloomsbury Place. 

%%* No Tickets are requisite for admission into the Cathedral. 


On the Ist of May was published, a Second Series of 
WELVE ETCHED OUTLINES; 
Selected from Sketches in Belgium and France. 
By the late Mr. CHARLES WILD. 
Accompanied with a Descriptive Account of each Subject. 
Price, on imperial 4to. 16s.; on India paper, 11. 1s. 
Pablished by Mrs. Charles Wild, 35 Albemarle Street; and to 
be had of Messrs. Rodwell, New Bond Street; Moon, Thread- 
needle Street; and Williams, Charles Street, Soho. 
nan f In royal 4to. price 4/. 4s. 
SERIES of OUTLINES, from Pictures 
wan by the most Eminent Italian Masters, in the Gallery of 
ilfiam Gordon Coesvelt, Esq. 
8 Engraved by MONSIEUR JOUBERT. 
ublished by James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


(34 LLERY of COMICALITIES, 
wie Part 1V., from Beil’s Life in London, is just published, 
oe by W. Clements, Jun., 170 Strand. Of whom 
Penal Parts I. Il. and LIL. at 3d. each. Part 1. contains 140, 
msec has 78, Part ILL. #3, Part LV. 74; im the Four Sheets 
a — wood-cuts for 1s., ov separate at 3d. each, Shopkeeepers 
abroad are supplied at 2s. for twelve. Copi 
Part will be taken back at the cost price of 2d. 
Goad bed time before January, 1837, Placards for shop windows. 
eee mages pep Portfolio, Cotfee and Hair-dressers’ shops, 
a miltion poe ‘elt ee never out of print. — Half 





ev. Philip N. Shuttleworth, | 
».D. 


ryN . 
The Bishop of Lincoln (2d time). Rev. William Waldegrave Park, | HE M 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
Valuable Library of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-RUOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 19th, AND EIGHT 
FOLLOWING DAYs, 
(Sunday excepted.) 

The Property of the late 
| RICHARD MUILMAN TRENCH CHISWELL, Esq. 

Removed from the Country. 
| Including Atkyns’ Glocestershire, Bloomtield’s Norfolk, Bor- 
lase’s Cornwall, Bridge’s Northamptonshire, Drake’s York, Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, St. Paul's, Summonses, Warwickshire, and 
| other works, Edmondson’s Heraldry, Fuller's Church History, 
Gunton’s Peterborough, Hasted’s Kent, Gough’s Camden, Mo- 
rant’s Essex, Nash’s Worcestershire, Tanner's Monasticon, Rud- 
der’s Glocestershire, Nichol’s Bibliotheca ‘Topographica, Nichol’s 
Progresses of Elizabeth, Lord Orford's Works, Pennant and 
Grose’s various Works, Snelling’s Gold, Silver, and Copper ¢ 
Stratt’s Manners, Antiquities, Chronicles, andDictionary of En- 
gravers, Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, Throsby’s Leicestershire, 
Willis’ Cathedrals, Aubrey’s Surrey, Leland and Hearne’s Writ- 
ings, Valpy’s Classics, Johnson's Poets, the best editions of the 
Works of Bacon, Locke, Gibbon, Robertson, Rollin, Hume, Smol- 
lett, Shakespeare, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, Sherlock, Jeremy 
Taylor, Tillotson, several early printed Classics, &c. &c. 

lay be viewed, and Catalogues (price }s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Stock; upon Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c, All Accounts 
promptly settled. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
FEW COMPLETE SETS of the 


MIRROR, Vol. I. to XXV., may now be had, price 
| 6l. 17s, boards, or half-bound, 87. 15s. 
Those who may wish to complete their Volumes or Sets, should, 

without delay, give the order to their Bookseller, as some two or 
| three hundred of the Numbers are nearly out of print. 
| The Volume, comprising the Numbers from July to December, 
| vric e58, 6d. boards. 
| London: John Limbird, 143 Strand, 





} In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. boards, 
SCARENH 
A Legend of the Portuguese in India. 
By the Author of ‘* Prediction.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill 


A S. 


NEW WORKs, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
ublisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
PALA 22 7VE@¢2 TFT 2 


By the Author of «A Year in Spain,” &c. 


II. 
The Devoted. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of “‘ The Disinherited,” &c. 
Ill, 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By A. De Lamartine. 
Iv. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


Vv. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence, 
From the Originals in the possession of the Family, &c. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq. 
2d edition, revised, with anew Preface, 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By the Author of ** Eugene Aram,” &c. 3 vols, 


/il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
A Visit to the White Man’s Grave 
{Sierra Leone). 
By Francis Harrison Rankiu, Esq. 


Vill. 
COMPANION TO BOURRIENNE. 

In Weekly Parts, price One Shilling each (to be completed in 
Twenty-four), the First of which was published on the 7th of 
May, and one will appear on every succeeding Saturday, 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs of Napoleon, his 


Court and Family. 
With illustrative Anecdotes and Notes, from the most authen- 
tic sources, and embellished by Portraits of the entire Bonaparte 
Famity, engraved expressly for this Work, and other Portraits. 


IX. 
Nem Work, edited by Lady Dacre, 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
r 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of «¢ The Chaperon,” &c. 


3d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
additional Plates, price 2is, 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
By M, J. Quin, Esq. 

Author of “ A Visit to Spain,” &c. 


New Work by the Author of “ Cavendish,” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE PRIORS of PRAGUE. 


«* Abounds with incidents of every description, from the 
most ludicrous to the most tragical. It will no doubt be very 
populdr,”— Dispatch. 

«* The author decides on every thing. Church, state, law, &c. 
find in him censure and reform equally ready. ‘I'he moral work- 
ed out in the story is good. It shews, and truly, the worthless- 
ness of birth, wealth, and talents without purpose.”--Literary 
Gazette, 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
In 2 volumes post 8vo. handsomely bound, 

NKETCHES BY “BOOZ 
b with Sixteen Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. 

« Irresistibly comic. ‘ Boz’ must be a dangerous man in com- 
pany, for nothing escapes him; air, manner, dress, language— 
the weakness by which we torment ourselves, or the pride by 
which we annoy others, are all laid bare by this keen anatomiser 
of human vanity. Youth and age, rich and poor, are shewn up 
ina mirthful but not unkindly spirit. ‘The vernacular idiom is 
given in all its truth and richness, yet free from grossness. The 
characters are portraits, and the reader, whether male or female, 
may find many of his acquaintances drawn to the life. We are 
mistaken if these volumes do not find a place in every library; 
they contain arich fund of amusement; they will afford enter- 
tainment for a short or a long period; they may be perused a 
dozen times, and each time with fresh zest. Our country friends 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the manners of a large 
class of people in London, will find that knowledge very pleasapt- 
ly conveyed in these ¢ Sketches.’ "—Odbserver. 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


In 4to. price 32. 3s. 
'JURNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
i) PAINTING, illustrated by nearly One Hundred Etch- 
ings from Celebrated 1 ictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. 

This work is particularly recommended to the student in art 
in the new edition of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica,”—See the 
article “ Drawing.” 

%%* A few copies of the royal paper remain, with India proofs 
of the plates and a portrait of the author. French boards and 
lettered, price 6/. Gs. 

London: Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


In 1 vol. smal! 8vo. price 6s. in cloth boards, a new edition, 


with Additions and Alterations, 
T HE 


LIFE of RODNEY. 
By Lieut.-General MUNDY. 

he ‘ Life of Kodney’ is a naval classic, and a national tri- 

umph.”—Literary Gazette. 


** An excellent class-book for our naval schools.”—Atheneum, 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


MARY OF BURGUNDY, BY G. P, R. JAMES, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. boards, 


M ARY of BURGUNDY;; or, the Revolt 
i of Ghent. 
By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “ The Gipsy,” &c. 

“We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the very best 
romance that Mr. James has produced. The mystery and interest 
are alike well sustained.” —Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Price ls, 
GRARIAN DISTURBANCES in IRE. 
LAND, Produced by Falls in Prices. A coloured Chart. 
Also, price 1s. a new Edition, brought down to the present time, 
Corn, Currency, and Consols; their fluc- 
tuations from 1790 to 1836, 
« Exceedingly useful for reference; the engraving is clear and 
distinct.”—Times. 
*« The illustration from eye to the understanding is perfect.” — 
Literary Gazette, 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 


1n 1 vol. 4to. illustrated by numerous Plates, price 30s. 


AUNA BOREALI-AMERICANA; or, 
the Zoology of the Northern Parts of British America. 
Part Third—the Fish. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
In 4to. new Edition enlarged, with a new set of Plates, 2is.; 





| J 
Lodges, Gamekeepers’ Cottages 


India Proofs, 31s. 6d, 
TINTS on PICTURESQUE DOMES. 
TIC ALCHITECTURE, in a Series of Designs for 
nd other Rural Residences. 
By T. F. HUNT, Architect. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 

Designs for Parsonage-Houses, Alms-Houses, 
&c. &c. 4to. 21 Plates. 2is.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 

Designs for Lodges, Gardeners’ Houses, &c. 
&ec., in the Modern or Italian style. 4to. 12 Plates, 21s; 
India Proofs, 31s. 61. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted 
to Modern Habitations; with Details selected from Ancient 
Edifices. 4to. 37 Plates. 2/4. 2s,; India Proofs, 3/. 3s. 





BOTANY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


Part IX. with Ten coloured Plates, price 20s. 
[LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 
OTHER BRANCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of Cash- 


mere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq., F.L.S. and G.S., M.R.A.S, 


- &, 
Part X., to complete the work, will be published within three 





months. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
_ Now r 
The Three vols. in One, neatly hanes: with Two Engravings, 


R. BULWER’S “DEVEREUX.” 
Forming the New Volume of 


Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 


This Series now contains 
Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham Mr. Bulwer’s Disowned 
Capt. Marryat’s Frank Mildmay | Mr. Lister's Granb: 
Mr. Horace Smith's Brambletye y Morgan's O° el 
ouse Mr. Ward's Tremaine ; 3 
Any of which may be! had b 
yy the Fiaaons &c. 
A Brand "ot issue a Cae 's Modern Novelists is also in 
of p of which have already 
32, pul lished this day, forms Part II!. of 
Laity Morgan's ** O’Donnel.” 
To be completed in Five mer Shilling Parts, with Portrait of 
the Author, and a Vignette by the Findens. 


helliche! 
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I. 

Vol. I. neatly bound, price 5s. with Five Embellishments, of 
Count Las Cases’ celebrated Memoirs of the Life, Exile, 
and Conversations of 
The Emperor Napoleon. 

To be completed in Four vols, with 20 Portraits or other 
Milustrations, 


Il. 
ee Twelfth Part, with Portrait of T. W. Coke, Esq. of 
jolkham, completing the Third Volume of the 


“History of the Landed Gentry ; 


A Companion to the ~Q- 2 and Baronetage. 
By John Burke, Esq 
N.B. One Volume more, to be published during the present 
year, will complete this important work, which will comprise 
Accounts of all the eminent Families in the United Kingdom, 
ar nqwerds 8 of 100,000 Individuals connected with them 
ublished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, and all Booksellers 


Anew ott, thoroughly revised, and considerabl y 
ugmented, in | vol, 12mo. 


HE ART off COOKERY. 
By JOHN MOLLARD, 


Of Park Hotel 
Whittaker ‘ad Co. ng tt Maria Lane. 





r 
EOFFREY RUDEL; or, the Pilgrim of 
Love, a Poem. 
By JOHN GRAHAM, 
Author of “* A Vision of Fair cy atthe and other Poems. 

le neue the sw “pegs fan 

lish present. It 
Femmend the * a of Love’ to = "Btablished 

wour.”"—Literary Gazette. 

en This poem, in all the requisites that go to make upexcellency, 
is ofa very superior a 

«Mr. Graham’ 's literary legend is told in verse of most deli- 
oab music. There is ample store pccpoenmass in the songs and 
descriptions it contains.”— Athenen 

T. and Ww. Bose, 29 New Bond Street; J. Vincent, Oxford. 

No ow ‘ready, beautifully bound in silk, Lt coloured Plates, 
YHE BOOK of WERS. 
By MRS. ma, 

« 4 more lovely, and in some senses a more instructive book, 
could not be published. It is in every respect a charming book, 
on a charming subject.”—Monthly Review, 

Also, a 4th edition of 
The e of Flowers. 
To which the above is designed as a Companion. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


a set to music. 
share of public 








n 8vo. price e. 6a. in boar 


SKETCH of the CHURCH ‘of the FIRST 
TWO CENTURIES AFTER CHRIST, drawn from 
the Writings of the Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
clusive, in a Course of Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in a ay 1836. 
the Rev. JOHN J. BLUNT, 
te Fellow of St. John’s —_- 

Printed for far a J.J. Deighton, Cambri 
F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and V 
—_ London. 

rice 68.; or elegantly bound in: morocco, = Ss. . 
HE SENTIMENT of FLOW ZRS, with 
Twelve Groups of Flowers, tastefully designed and 
coloured. 
« In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a baoed- 1 

“ The illustrations iy oval, and. coloured with fide- 
lity to nature; and each hae So. which to the uninitiated 
appears but to represent two or three simple flowers, to the skilled 
in the language of Flora conveys an appropriate sentiment. We 
must not omit to state that the harmony between the qualities of 
the flowers one t the —." attached to it, is in general well 

out.” —Gent's, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
The Fifth Volume, price 15s. in boards, of 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
commencement of the French Revolution to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. Advocate, 

This Volume embraces the Revolution of St. Domingo— Bat- 
tles of Trafalgar, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena — Characters of Pitt and 
Fox; and bri the Histor: _— to the close of the Prussian 
OS Velen in the opening 

me VI., which pe the Work, is in the press. 
Net editions © of the Four rea Volumes may be had, price 


i 
W. Blackwood and Sens, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Londen. 


+» G., and 
En Pisa Pall 





demo. 7s. 6d. 
E M S3; with Recollections of Mrs. 


ensans, 
By Mrs. LAWRENCE. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


P oO 
H 
In 8 vols. Svo. with a Portrait and Map, 
Messi of ROBERT LORD CLIVE. 
Collected from the Family Papers, and other original 


oy "Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B, F.B.S. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HEAD'S HOME TOUR. 


In post 8vo. 
HOME TOUR in the MANUFAC- 
TURING DISTRICTS of ENGLAND in the Summer 
By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A . 


of 1835 





d Edition, small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


N the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
a By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

«Mrs. Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of the 
Sciences. The style of this astonishing production is so clear 
and unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hand 
of every youth, the moment he has poaqeres the general rudis 
ments of education.”—Quarterly Re 

Joh n Murray, ainecemtie Street. 


n 2 vols, ave. price } 
HE RETIRED LIEUTENANT; 
aeeamaneeen Poem, The Battle of Loncarty; a Histo- 
rical Poem, in Two Cantos. And The Witch of Forres. With 
brief Prefatory Remarks on some of the Political Proceedings of 


the Times. 
By JOHN LAKE, 
Author of “ The Golden Glove,” a Comedy, &e. &c. 
Londen; John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





In 8 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 10s, 


I LL IE R SS; a Tale of 
the lest Contus 


Witha Biography of Lord Stair. 
«“ A story which powerfully engages the attention and the feel- 


“ His style is remarkable for vigour.” —Sunday Times. 
ittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





rice 8s, 6d. boards, 


puysican"% THEORY of ANOTHER 





8 New Burlington Street, May 14 1838, 
Mr. Bentley will publish ‘ound the present m th, X 
y P NEW WORKS onth, the following 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Prince of Wal 
Paintin me by Conway; the Duc . sGeutiatad 
Rutland, from Sir Joshua ey ures: and 
= = — Fox when young, from original iitinene by Ozias 


pes: ‘THUMOUS MEMOIRS of HIs 
Tactading erigieal Anccdotes of th 
ncluding original Anecdotes of the most disti: 

cal and Literary vamp ba Court Wits and _ = 
latter part of the Reig eorge III., and of the ney. 

By Sir NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart, 

Il. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 ch i Tilustrati 
The Life and Adventures of Jonathan 


Jefferson Whitlaw ; 
Or, Scenes in the Mississippi. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of « Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 





III. 

n 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 
From eS in the ion of the F 5 

y Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis, wails 

ni first published. 
Edit y G. Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 

Author of: “ o Mamsotes of pes Bolingbroke,” &o, 





Wood iciten. 
By Mary Howitt. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Vv. 
2d edition, se new Preface, Xe. in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
éch Stic Ii ; 





Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
y Frances Troljope A 
Author of “ Sentllle wens of the Americans,” &c, 


The Benenth Decameron. 
By J. Downes, Esq. 3 vols, post &vo. 


d edition, amie post 8vo 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 
By Henry L. gy Esq. M.P. 


The Three Bie of Woman's Life. 
By Mrs. Elton Smith. 
3 vols. Past 8vo. (Now ready.) 





By the Author of * Natural History of Enthusi “4 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, | London. 
I. demy 4to. 12 Plates, 7s. 2. 6d. 
ISTORICAL and, LITERARY 
CURIOSITIES fibeeumeed by v — and Portraits. 
ee i Cc —— OHN SMITH. 
J.B. Nichols and nt co. Sold by J. and A. 
yn Combill: and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
“In a neat Pocket Volume, pote 2s, in cloth; and in rich 
watered silk, 2s. 6. 


EMS from AMERICAN POETS; con- 

sisting of Seleotions from Bryant —Willis —Brainard— 

Mrs. Sigou: peg — Ficus Pierpont — Percival — Wilcox — Longfellow — 
Hillhouse—Ha leck—Dana—Mrs. Hale, &c. &c. &c. 

«* We are extremely obli to the taste of the selector of these 

trangneanele gems, some of them eminently sweet and beautiful.” 


Charles Tilt, Fleet Spent: J. Mansiat, Bataburgh and 
W.F » Wakeman, Dublin 
Bisho, Jeremy Taylor on Repentance 
In small 8vo. INI 6s, 6d, in cloth boards, 


HE DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of 

REPENTANCE; extracted and abridged from the larger 

Work, upee the same Subject, of a ina Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 

D.D. Lord ae of Down and Con: 
e Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of ~ Paul's; Preacher of the Spe tome: and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lon 
Printed for J., io F and F. Rivington, St. Paul" 's . ar 

id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Saturday, — ie ~ se ase B i —_ Diag 
ls. 


nd quite 
HE SOLAR. "ECLIPSE, which will be 
visible to-morro’ 
By ROSINA MARIA ZORNLIN, 
Auther of “* What is a Comet, Papa?” 

« © © © will owe it a debt of gratitude. We hope, for 
their sakes as well as our own, that the day will be clear, and 
that they will see the darkness coming over the sun, and Venus 
high up in the heavens, where they never saw her before, with 
Jupiter near her and some of the stars, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon.”—Fox’s Monthly Repository, May 1. 

James Ridgway and Sons, fecaditly ; and all Booksellers. 








On Tuesday, May 17, will sopgited, in f.cap 8vo. 
is. 6d. s, 
HE STATESMAN. 


By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of of «« aan Van Artevelde.” 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


“Just ‘ready, 1 wu N’ a. neatly ‘bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
A SAUNTER in BELG #1UM; 


with rate Hi ical and 
to the King, Leopold the First. Illustrated by Views of the 
Town Halls of Ghent, Qudenarde, eee” the Chateau of Loo- 
Christi, and of the Tomb of Charles the Bo! 
ley (removed from the Serand}yl62 Piccadilly, 





New Work by the Author of Heath's Picturesque Annual, 
* Romance of French History.” 
r Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
r H E MAGIC 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
John Macroue, St. James’ 's manere. 


I A od. 


Allan € ingham's New 1 Romance. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo: 


ORD ROLDAN; a Historical 
Romance, 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Author of “ Paul Jones.” 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Librarians. 


Hit, 





ROOKWOOD, ee GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S ILLUS. 
TIONS, IN ONE VOLUME. 

Just ready, tai: on an 19mo. with Twelve Graphic Designs by 
Cruikshank, and a Superb Portrait by Daniel Maclise, Esq. 
A.R.A.; richly bound and lettered, 

Oo oO PD. 


W 
The Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous 
additional Lyrics. Coimplete in One Volume. 

«Ina word, I have, to a certain extent, rewritten the whole 
work.” —Authar's Preface. 

London: John Macrone, St. James’s Square, Orders received 

by all Booksellers. 
*&* The Mustrations SS Rookwood cannot be had separate 
from the work. 





SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOL. IV. 
On the 19th instant will be published, the Fourth Volume of 


, 
HE LIFE and WORKS of COWPER. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 
Poet Laureate. 
d with fine E ings by Goodyear, Goodall, and 
H. Robinson. 
%%%* This Volume contains many Letters of Cowper never 
efore printed. 
London: Baldwin and Cebaeek, Paternoster Row. 
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Jus 
GUIDO SORELL i's S‘New wo a 
NFESS - ONS 
to SILVIO PELLICO. Being the Autobiography of 
Guido Sorelli, of Florence, Translator of Milton, Author of “ La 


Y 


Peste,” &c. In one volume, 8vo., embellished with Four — 
An Italian Edition of the work will be published at the same on 
As the Subscription List will be closed on the 2ist May, Gui le 

Sorelli requests his Friends ville send in their names on or before 

that date, addressed to him, 18 Piccadilly. 
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